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Aid to the Democracies 


OUR COUNTRY IS GOING TO PLAY ITS PART 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at the dinner of the White House Correspondents’ Association, Washington, D.C., March 15, 1941 


Y FRIENDS: This dinner of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association is unique. It is the first 
one at which I have made a speech in all these eight 

years. It differs from the press conferences that you and I 
hold twice a week. For you cannot ask me any questions 
tonight; and everything 1 have to say is word for word 
“on the record.” 

For eight years you and | have been helping each other. 
| have been trying to keep you informed of the news of 
Washington, and of the nation, and of the world, from the 
point of view of the Presidency. You, more than you realize, 
have been giving me a great deal of information about what 
the people of this country are thinking and saying. In our 
press conferences, as at this dinner tonight, we include re- 
porters representing papers and news agencies of many other 
lands. To most of them it is a matter of constant amaze- 
ment that press conferences such as Ours can exist in any 
nation in the world. 

That is especially true in those lands where freedoms do 
not exist—where the purposes of our democracy and the 
characteristics of our country and of our people have been 
seriously distorted. 

Such misunderstandings are not new. I remember a 
quarter of a century ago that in the early days of the first 
World War, the German Government received solemn as- 
surances from their representatives in the United States 
that the people of America were disunited; that they cared 
more for peace at any price than for the preservation of ideals 
and freedom; that there would even be riots and revolu- 
tions in the United States if this nation ever asserted its 
own interests. 

Let not dictators of Europe or Asia doubt our unanimity 
now. 


A UNITED NATION IN ACTION 


Before the present war broke out on September 1, 1939, I 
was more worried, more worried about the future than many 
people—indeed than most people. The record shows that I 
was not worried enough. 

That, however, is water over the dam. Do not let us 
waste time in reviewing the past, or fixing or dodging the 
blame for it. History cannot be rewritten by wishful think- 
ing. We, the American people, are writing new history 
today. 

The big news story of this week is this: The world has 
been told that we, as a united nation, realize the danger that 
confronts us—and that to meet that danger our democracy 
has gone into action. 

We know that although Prussian autocracy was bad 
enough in the first war, Nazism is far worse in this. 

Nazi forces are not seeking mere modifications in colonial 
maps or in minor European boundaries. They openly seek 
the destruction of all elective systems of government on every 
continent—including our own; they seek to establish systems 
of government based on the regimentation of all human be- 
ings by a handful of individual rulers who have seized power 
by force. 

Yes, these men and their hypnotized followers call this a 
new order. It is not new and it is not order. For order 
among nations presupposes something enduring—some sys- 
tem of justice under which individuals over a long period of 
time, are willing to live. Humanity will never permanently 
accept a system imposed by conquest and based on slavery. 

These modern tyrants find it necessary to their plans to 
eliminate all democracies—eliminate them one by one. The 
nations of Europe, and indeed we ourselves, did not appre- 
ciate that purpose. We do now. The process of the elimina- 
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tion of the European nations proceeded according to plan 
through 1939 and well into 1940, until the schedule was 
shot to pieces by the unbeatable defenders of Britain. 


Democracy MAKES A DECISION 


The enemies of democracy were wrong in their calcula- 
tions for a very simple reason. They were wrong because 
they believed that democracy could not adjust itself to the 
terrible reality of a world at war. 

They believed that democracy because of its profound 
respect for the rights of man would never arm itself to fight. 

They believed that democracy because of its will to live 
at peace with its neighbors, could not mobilize its energies 
even in its own defense. 

They know now that democracy can still remain democ- 
racy and speak and reach conclusions and arm itself ade- 
quately for defense. 

From the bureaus of propaganda of the Axis powers came 
the confident prophecy that the conquest of our country 
would be “an inside job”—a job accomplished not by over- 
powering invasion from without, but by disrupting confusion 
and disunion and moral disintegration from within. 

Those who believed that knew little of our history. 
America is not a country which can be confounded by the 
appeasers, the defeatists, the backstairs manufacturers of 
panic. It is a country that talks out its problems in the open, 
where any man can hear them. 

We have just now engaged in a great debate. It was not 
limited to the halls of Congress. It was argued, argued in 
every newspaper, on every wave length—over every cracker 
barrel in all the land. It was finally settled and decided by 
the American people themselves. 

Yes, the decisions of our democracy may be slowly ar- 
rived at. But when that decision is made, it is proclaimed, 
not with the voice of any one man, but with the voice of one 
hundred and thirty millions. It is binding on us, all of us. 
And the world is no longer left in doubt. 

This decision is the end of any attempts at appeasement in 
our land; the end of urging us to get along with dictators; 
the end of compromise with tyranny and the forces of op- 
pression. 

And the urgency is now. 

We believe firmly that when our production output is in 
full swing, the democracies of the world will be able to 
prove that dictatorships cannot win. 


RusHInc Arp To BATTLE LINES 


But, now the time element is of supreme importance. 
Every plane, every other instrument of war, old and new, 
every instrument that we can spare now, we will send 
overseas because that is the common sense of strategy. 

The great task of this day, the deep duty which rests upon 
each and every one of us is to move products from the 
assembly lines of our factories to the battle lines of democ- 
racy—now ! 

We can have speed. We can have effectiveness if we main- 
tain our existing unity. We do not have and never will 
have the false unity of a people browbeaten by threats and 
misled by propaganda. Ours is a unity that is possible only 
among free men and women who recognize the truth, and 
face reality with intelligence and courage. 

Today, at last, today at long last, ours is not a partial 
effort. It is a total effort and that is the only way to guar- 
antee ultimate safety. 

Beginning a year ago, we started the erection of hundreds 
of plants, and we started the training of millions of men. 

Then, at the moment that the aid-to-democracies bill was 


passed this week we were ready, ready to recommend the 
seven-billion-dollar appropriation on the basis of capacity 
production as now planned. 

The articles themselves, why, they cover the whole range 
of munitions of war and of the facilities for transporting 
them across the sea. 

That aid-to-democracies bill was agreed to by both houses 
of the Congress on Tuesday afternoon last. I signed it one- 
half hour later. Five minutes after that I approved a list of 
articles for immediate shipment. And today, Saturday 
night, many of them are on their way. On Wednesday, I 
recommended an appropriation for new material to the ex- 
tent of seven billion dollars; and the Congress is making 
patriotic speed in making the money available. 

Here in Washington, we are thinking in terms of speed 
and speed now, speed and speed now. And I hope that that 
watchword will find its way into every home in the nation. 

We shall have to make sacrifices—every one of us. The 
final extent of those sacrifices will depend on the speed 
with which we act now! 


SACRIFICES OF Privi_eces, Nor RIGHTS 


I must tell you tonight in plain language what this under- 
taking means to you—to you and your daily life. 

Whether you are in the armed services; whether you are 
a steel worker or a stevedore; a machinist or a housewife; a 
farmer or a banker; a storekeeper or a manufacturer—to all 
of you it will mean sacrifice in behalf of your country and 
your liberties. Yes, you will feel the impact of this gigantic 
effort in your daily lives. You will feel it in a way that 
will cause to you many inconveniences. 

You will have to be content with lower profits, lower 
profits from business, from business because obviously your 
taxes will be higher. 

You will have to work longer at your bench, or your plow, 
or your machine, or you desk. 

Let me make it clear that the nation is calling for the 
sacrifice of some privileges, not for the sacrifice of funda- 
mental rights. And most of us will do it willingly. That 
kind of sacrifice is for the common national protection and 
welfare; for our defense against the most ruthless brutality 
in all history; for the ultimate victory of a way of life now 
so violently menaced. 

A half-hearted effort on our part will lead to failure. 
This is no part-time job. The concepts of ‘‘business as usual” 
of “normalcy” must be forgotten until the task is finished. 
Yes, it’s an all-out effort and nothing short of an all-out 
effort will win. 

Therefore, we are dedicated, from hereon, to a con- 
stantly increasing tempo of production—a production greater 
than we now know or have ever known before—a production 
that does not stop and should not pause. 


JormnInc TO PRESERVE FREEDOMS 


Tonight, I am appealing to the heart and to the mind of 
every man and every women within our borders who love 
liberty. I ask you to consider the needs of our nation at 
this hour, put aside all personal differences until the victory 
is won. 

The light of democracy must be kept burning. To the 
perpetuation of this light, each of us must do his own share. 
The single effort of one individual may seem small. But 
there are 130 million individuals over here, and there are 
many more millions in Britain and elsewhere bravely shield- 
ing the great flame of democracy from the blackout of bar- 
barism. It is not enough for us merely to trim the wick, or 
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polish the glass. The time has come when we must provide 
the fuel in ever-increasing amounts to keep that flame alight. 

There will be no divisions of party or section or race, no 
divisions of nationality or religion. There is not one among 
us who does not have a stake in the outcome of the effort in 
which we are now engaged. 

A few weeks ago I spoke of four freedoms—freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way, freedom from want, freedom from fear. 
They are the ultimate stake. They may not be immediately 
attainable throughout the world, but humanity does move 
toward those glorious ideals through democratic processes. 

And if we fail—if democracy is superseded by slavery— 
then those four freedoms or even the mention of them will 
become forbidden things. Centuries will pass before they 
can be revived. 

By winning now, we strengthen the meaning of those 
freedoms, we increase the stature of mankind, we establish 
the dignity of human life. 


LovALTyY AND WILL oF NATION 


I have often thought that there is a vast difference between 
the word “‘loyaity” and the word “obedience”. Obedience 
can be obtained and enforced in a dictatorship by the use of 
threat or extortion or blackmail, or it can be obtained by a 
failure on the part of government to tell the truth to its 
citizens. 

Loyalty is different. It springs from the mind that is 
viven the facts, that retains ancient ideals and proceeds with- 
out coercion to give support to is own government. 

‘That is true in England and in Greece and in China and 
in the United States today. And in many other countries 
millions of men and women are praying for the return of a 
day when they can give that kind of loyalty. 

Loyalty cannot be bought. Dollars alone will not win 
this war. Let us not delude ourselves as to that. 

Today, nearly a million and a half American citizens are 
hard at work in our armed forces. The spirit, the de- 
termination of these men and our Army and Navy are worthy 
of the highest traditions of our country. No better men 
ever served under Washington, or John Paul Jones, or 
Grant, or Lee, or Pershing. That is a boast, I admit—but 
it is not an idle one. 

Upon the national will to sacrifice and to work depends 
the output of our industry and our agriculture. 

Upon that will depends the survival of the vital bridge 
across the ocean—the bridge of ships that carry the arms and 
the food for those who are fighting the good fight. 

Upon that will depends our ability to aid other nations 
which may determine to offer resistance. 

Upon that will may depend practical assistance to people 
now living in nations that have been overrun, should they 
find the opportunity to strike back in an effort to regain their 
liberties, and may that day come soon. 


WaRNING AGAINST OBSTRUCTION 


This will of the American people will not be frustrated 
either by threats from powerful enemies abroad or by small, 
selfish groups or individuals at home. 

The determination of America must not and will not be 
obstructed by war profiteering. 

It must not be obstructed by unnecessary strikes of work- 
ers, by short-sighted management or by the third danger— 
deliberate sabotage. 

For, unless we win, there will be no freedom for either 
management or labor. 

Wise labor leaders and wise business managers will realize 


how necessary it is to their own existence to make common 
sacrifice for this great cause. 

There is no longer the slightest question or doubt that the 
American people recognize the extreme seriousness of the 
present situation. That is why they have demanded, and 
got, a policy of unqualified, immediate, all-out aid for 
Britain, for Greece, for China and for all the governments 
in exile whose homelands are temporarily occupied by the 
aggressors. 

And from now on that aid will be increased—and yet again 
increased—until total victory has been won. 


MorALE OF VALIANT BRITAIN 


The British are stronger than ever in the magnificent 
morale that has enabled them to endure all the dark days 
and the shattered nights of the past 10 months. They have 
the full support and help of Canada, of the other dominions, 
of the rest of their Empire, and the full aid and support of 
non-British people throughout the world who still think in 
terms of the great freedoms. 

The British people are braced for invasion whenever such 
attempt may come—tomorrow—next week—next month. 

In this historic crisis, Britain is blessed with a brilliant 
and great leader in Winston Churchill. But, knowing him, 
no one knows better than Mr. Churchill himself that it is 
not alone his stirring words and valiant deeds that give the 
British their superb morale. The essence of that morale is 
in the masses of plain people who are completely clear in 
their minds about the one essential fact—that they would 
rather die as free men than live as slaves. 


BritisH To Get ALL THEY NEED 


These plain people—civilians as well as soldiers and sailors 
and airmen—women and girls as well as men and boys— 
they are fighting in the front line of civilization at this 
moment, and they are holding that line with a fortitude that 
will forever be the pride and the inspiration of all free men 
on every continent, on every isle of the sea. 

The British people and their Grecian Allies need ships. 
From America, they will get ships. 

‘They need planes. From America, they will get planes. 

Yes, from America they need food and from America, 
they will get food. 

They need tanks and guns and ammunition and supplies 
of all kinds. From America, they will get tanks and guns 
and ammunition and supplies of all kinds. 

China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions 
of plain people to resist the dismemberment of their historic 
nation. China, through the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
asks our help. America has said that China shall have our 
help. 


Our Part In SHAPING A New Wortp 


And so, our country is going to be what our people have 
proclaimed it must be—the arsenal of democracy. 

Our country is going to play its full part. 

And, when dictatorships—no I didn’t say if, I said when 
dictatorships disintegrate—and pray God that will be sooner 
than any of us now dare to hope—then our country must 
continue to play its great part in the period of world recon- 
struction for the good of humanity. 

We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their 
boasting about a master race, will prove to be pure stuff and 
nonsense. There never has been, there isn’t now, and there 
never will be any race of people on the earth fit to serve as 
masters over their fellow men. 

The world has no use for any nation which, because of 
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size or because of military might, asserts the right to goose- 
step to world power over the bodies of other nations and 
other races. We believe that any nationality, no matter how 
small, has the inherent right to its own nationhood. 

We believe that the men and women of such nations, no 
matter what size, can, through the processes of peace, serve 
themselves and serve the world by protecting the common 
man’s security; improve the standards of healthful living; 


provide markets for manufacture and for agriculture. 
Through that kind of peaceful service every nation can in- 
crease its happiness, banish the terrors of war, and abandon 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Never in all our history, have Americans faced a job 
so well worthwhile. May it be said of us in the days to 
come that our children and our children’s children rise up 
and call us blessed. 


We Are No Longer Alone 


WE NOW SHALL SURELY OVERCOME THE ENEMY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered to the Pilgrims, at the dinner tendered to the new United States Ambassador, John G. Winant, 
London, March 18, 1941 


E meet here today under the strong impression and 
W the impact of the historic declaration on Saturday 
last by the President of the United States. 

And where could there be a more fitting opportunity than 
at this gathering of The Pilgrims to greet the new Ambassa- 
dor for me to express on behalf of the British nation and 
empire the sense of encouragement and of fortification in our 
resolve which has come to us from across the ocean by those 
stirring, august and fateful Presidential words. 

You have come here, Mr. Winant, to a community which 
has been tried and proved before mankind and history, and 
tried and proved to a degree on a scale and under conditions 
which have not previously been known to human experience. 

We are here a free society governed through a Parliament 
which rests upon universal suffrage and upon the public 
opinion of the whole nation. 

We are being subjected to daily attacks which if not 
effectively resisted and repelled would soon prove mortal. 

We have to call our whole people—men, women and 
children alike—to stand up with fortitude and composure 
to the fire of the enemy and accept increasing privations 
while making increasing effort. Nothing like this has been 
seen before. 

We have our faults and our social system has its faults, 
but we hope that, with God’s help, we shall be able to prove 
for all time, or at any rate for a long time, that a State or 
Commonwealth of nations founded upon long-enjoyed free- 
dom and steadily evolved democracy processes, amid the 
sharpest shocks, the faculty of survival in high and honorable 
and, indeed, glorious debate. 

At such a moment and in such an ordeal, the words and 
acts of the President and people of the United States come 
to us like a draught of life and they tell us by an ocean- 
borne trumpet call that we are no longer alone. 

We know that other hearts in millions and in scores of 
millions beat with ours, that their voices proclaim the cause 
for which we strive. Other strong hands wield hammers and 
shape weapons we need, other keen and gleaming eyes are 
fixed in hard conviction upon tyrannies that must and will 
be destroyed. 

We welcome you here, Mr. Winant, at a moment when 
the great battle in which your government and nation are 
deeply interested is developing its full scope and severity. 

The battle of the Atlantic must be won in decisive manner. 
It must be won beyond all doubt if the declared policies 
of the government and people of the United States are not 
to be forcibly frustrated. 


Not only German U-boats but German battle cruisers 
have crossed to the American side of the Atlantic and have 
already sunk some of our independently routed ships not 
sailing in convoy. They have sunk ships as far west as the 
42nd meridian of longitude. 

Over here, upon the approaches to our island, an intense, 
unrelenting struggle is being waged to bring in an endless 
stream of munitions and food, without which our war efforts 
here and in the Middle East—for that shall not be relaxed 
—cannot be maintained. 

Our losses have risen for the time being and we are apply- 
ing our fullest strength and resources and all the skill and 
science we can command in order to meet this potentially 
mortal challenge. 

Not only, I must remind you, does our shipping suffer by 
attacks of the enemy, but also the fertility of its importing 
power is reduced by many of the precautions and measures 
which we must take to master and dominate the attacks 
which are made upon us. But our strength is growing every 
week. 

American destroyers which reached us in the Autumn 
and Winter are increasingly coming into action. Our own 
flotillas are growing in number. Our air power over the 
island and over the seas is growing fast. 

We are striking back with increasing effect. Only yester- 
day I received news of the certain destruction of three 
German U-boats. Not since October 13, 1939, have I been 
cheered by such delectable tidings of a triple event. 

(On October 14, 1939, the Admiralty announced that 
three U-boats were sunk the previous day. Some of the crews 
were rescued.) 

It is my rule, as you know, not to conceal the gravity of 
our dangers from our people, and therefore I have the right 
to be relieved when I also proclaim our confidence that we 
shall overcome them. 

But any one can see how bitter is the need of Hitler and 
his gang to cut the sea roads between Great Britain and the 
United States, and, having divided these mighty powers, to 
destroy them one by one. 

We must regard this battle of the Atlantic as one of the 
most momentous ever fought in all the annals of war. 

Therefore, Mr. Winant, you come to us at a grand turn- 
ing point in the world’s history. 

We rejoice to have you with us in these days of storm 
and trial because we have a friend and a faithful comrade 
who “report us and our cause aright.” 

But none who has met you can doubt that you hold and 
embody in a strong and intense degree the convictions and 
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ideals which, in the name of American democracy, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has proclaimed. In the last few months we 
have had a succession of eminent American citizens visiting 
these storm-beaten shores and finding them unconquered and 
unconquerable. 

Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Willkie, Colonel Donovan and now 
today we have Mr. Harriman and yourself. I have dwelt 
with all these men in mind and spirit, and there is one 
thing I have discerned in them all. 


They would be ready to give their lives, nay, would be 
proud to give their lives, rather than the good cause be 
trampled down and the darkness of barbarism again engulf 
mankind. 

You, Mr. Ambassador, share our purpose. You'll share 
our interests. You shall share our secrets. 

And the day will come when the British Empire and the 
United States will share together the solemn but splendid 
duties which are the crown of victory. 


We Will Help You Hold the Line 


THERE IS NO ORDER NOR SECURITY IN TYRANNY 


By JOHN G. WINANT, United States Ambassador to Great Britain 
Delivered at the Pilgrims’ dinner in London, England, given in his honor, March 18, 1941 


HE Pilgrims’ luncheon gives me the first opportunity 

to express formally and publicly my deep appreciation 

of the extraordinary welcome that I have received since 

my arrival in England. I realize that in honoring me you 

wish to do honor to my country but I would like to say that 

your personal kindness to me in doing it will always be 
cherished and remembered. 

I hope that I may be able to convey to the American 

people some measure of the warmth and sincerity you have 


shown their representative. 
‘The policies which draw your country and mine more 
closely together, in face of a common peril, are policies to 


which the American people, as a whole, have solemnly com- 
mitted themselves. I shall, of course, do what little lies 
within my power to carry out those policies, but it is the 
great mass of American people, working in the factories and 
in the shipyards and on the farms, who are building the 
arsenals and the granaries for democracy’s defense. 

It is they, who, with their labor and resources, will pro- 
vide the tools—the ships, the planes, the guns, the ammu- 
nition and the food—for all those here and everywhere— 
hic et ubique, as it is written on the Pilgrims’ crest—who 
defend with their lives freedom’s frontiers. The American 
people have now girded themselves to provide these things 
with the utmost speed, in the greatest volume, and with all 
the skill at their command. 

At different periods of history it has fallen to the lot of 
one nation or group of nations rather than another to guard 
and defend the frontiers of freedom and civilization. Each 
nation or group of nations to which that lot has fallen has 
gained from it its finest traditions and most enduring heri- 
tage. Nations, like individuals, derive greatness from deeds 
which benefit not themselves alone but all mankind. 

It was England’s proud privilege to give to the world 
Magna Carta—the conception of due process and equal pro- 
tection of the law, a conception cherished today by free men 
everywhere. It was America’s privilege to give to the world 
the Declaration of Independence of which Abraham Lincoln 
said it was not the mere matter of separation of the colonies 
from the mother land but that sentiment in the declaration 
which gave liberty not only to the people of this country but 
hope to all the world, for all future time. 

It was that which gave promise that in due time the 
weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men and 
that all would have an equal chance. 

Today I believe that the British people are happy to 
recognize that the ideas embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence were the ideas of Chatham and Burke as well 


as of Washington and Jefferson, and that those ideas helped 
to create not only the American Republic but the British 
Commonwealth of free nations. 

It was the privilege of France, notwithstanding the ex- 
cesses of the revolution, to give undying meaning to the 
words, “liberty, fraternity, equality,” words which will for- 
ever ring in the ears of those who fight in freedom’s cause. 

But I would not have you believe that I think that the 
cause of freedom is the cause of any one nation or group of 
nations. ‘The cause of freedom is the cause of all men every- 
where. The history of freedom is the history of civilized 
man, to which all nations, not excepting the nations now 
held enthralled by the dictators, have in the past made 
notable contributions. 

Today it is the honor and destiny of the British people 
to man the bridgehead of humanity’s hopes. It is their 
privilege to stand against ruthless and powerful dictators 
who would destroy the lessons of 2,000 years of history. 

It is your destiny to say to them: ‘‘Here you shall not 
pass!” You have said so litth——you have done so much. 
It is all part of a soldier’s faith, to have known great things 
and to be content with silence. 

Never in any struggle between barbarism and civilization 
has so much been at stake. Nazism has called into ques- 
tion every tenet in the faith of civilized man. It has refused 
to recognize the dignity of man as a human individual. It 
has deliberately and ruthlessly denied to man freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion and equality before the law. 

The world has known tyranny before, but never tyranny 
more cruel and absolute or as relentlessly organized. For 
nazism has stolen and run amok with the great inventions 
of free and inquiring minds, and has set about using them 
not to liberate but to enslave the human spirit. 

Peace-loving people are slow to believe that others are 
plotting their destruction and the obliteration of everything 
they hold dear. But once aroused to the dangers, once con- 
vinced that they cannot live in peace with those bent on 
their destruction, tolerant and peace-loving peoples have 
within them latent resourcefulness, energy and fortitude that 
tyranny can neither match nor master. 

In the struggle against the Nazis the people of Britain 
hold the front line, but they do not stand isolated and 
alone. Your dominions and your colonies are mustering 
their forces to bring you ever-increasing aid. 

America, as President Roosevelt said last Saturday night, 
has gone into action. It is mobilizing with ever-growing 
speed its tremendous resources to make available to you the 
sinews of war. On every continent, in every country, on 
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every island—wherever there are men and women who value 
freedom and love liberty—you have friends and allies. 

Your magnificent resistance has not only moved other 
democracies into action, it has given new hope and new 
courage to the Czechs, the Poles, the Dutch, the Danes, the 
Norwegians, the Belgians and the French. Even today 
throughout the continent of Europe there are legions who 
yearn for your victory, which means freedom for them as 
well as for you. 

The great mass of common men the world over are not 
deceived by the Nazis’ talk of a new order. They realize 
that there is no order or security in tyranny. They want 
what the British people want. They want what the Ameri- 
can people want. 

They want a friendly, civilized world of free peoples in 
which Christian virtues and moral values are not spurned 
as decadent and outmoded. A world where honest work 
is recognized and a man can own himself. They have not 
lost their faith in individual liberty and the democratic way 
of life. 

They are not content to be deprived of those freedoms 
which they know to be essential to the welfare of man. They 
desire freedom of speech and expression. They desire free- 
dom to worship God in accordance with their own conscience. 

They desire freedom from want, or, if I may borrow the 
words used by your Prime Minister in a broadcast to 
America, spoken more than two years ago, they desire a 
world of increasing hope and enjoyment for the common 
man, the world of honored tradition and expanding science. 

Lastly, they desire freedom from the fear of armed ag- 
gression. They know that those freedoms cannot be had in 
a world dominated by totalitarian tyranny. 

They know that those freedoms can be won only by your 
victory. The free peoples of the world have come to realize 
that the enslavement of one nation is a threat to the liberty 
of all nations. This is the significance of the world situation, 
clearer today than ever before. 

The peoples of the world were not and are not destined 
for subjugation to the will of others. There is no people or 
race charged with the responsibility or endowed with the 
ability to dominate the world. 

But we must recognize that the well-being of men and 
of nations has become interwoven with the well-being of 
other men and other nations in a degree that would have 
been inconceivable a few short decades ago. A much greater 
degree of cooperation is required between men and between 
nations than was necessary before the days when the engine 
and the dynamo came to influence our lives. 


That cooperation can give to the great mass of men and 
women a higher standard of living than our forefathers 
would have ever dreamed possible. While we have accepted 
the machine, we have not always learned to cooperate with 
one another to make the machine the servant and not the 
master of mankind. 

Never has man been able to live unto himself alone, but 
never has it been so necessary for man to live and work and 
cooperate with his fellow men as it is today. 

In an interdependent world men must cooperate, domin- 
ate or perish. Fear that their neighbors may seek to dominate 
them has cause too many men to think that they should 
dominate their neighbors. 

It has been that fear in the past which has too frequently 
blinded men to their common interests and has set class 
against class, and nation against nation. It is that fear which 
is the root-cause of the counter-revolution—the effort of the 
few to impose by force their will upon the many—a fear 
that has brought so much grief to our generation. 

It is that fear of other men and other nations which dic- 
tators and demagogues have exploited not to give men their 
freedom but to enslave them. It is that fear that the co- 
operation of free nations alone can and will overcome. 

The road ahead is hard. The lost years are gone. A new 
spirit is abroad. Free peoples are again cooperating to win 
a free world and no tyranny can frustrate their hopes. 

Those who now suffer and die in this effort do so for 
the common good of the free peoples of the earth who shall 
follow after them, and who, with the help of God, shall 
build from these sacrifices a citadel of freedom so strong 
that force may never again seek its destruction. 

So far as your people and our people are concerned, I 
hope that we may work together in the spirit of the moving 
words which your Poet Laureate, Mr. John Masefield, 
addressed to me on my coming to England. May I read 
them to you? 


Two with like laws and language should be friends. 
Whatever enmities have marred a past, 

A future with good-will may make amends 
And build a new world happier than the last. 


Your coming and your friendship are a cheer. 
If yours and ours will but understand, 
Earth’s children will not live in fear, 
Nor deed of spirit die by deed of hand. 


May we help one another to build a new world happier 
than the last so that earth’s future children will not live in 
fear. 


We Will End This Battle Victoriously 


NO POWER CAN CHANGE THE OUTCOME 
By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered at memorial service held in Berlin, March 16, 1941 


service to our people. Even more than a year ago we 
appreciate how inadequate are words to express the 
nation’s thankfulness to its heroes. In times of long peace 
the memory of the terrible experiences of war, out of which 
rises heroism, gradually grows dim. It even happens that a 
whole generation knows nothing of war as such and honors 
its heroes without being in the least worthy of them. 
In such a circumstance the greatest sacrifice of man is 


| , NOR the second time we enter this room for a memorial 


acknowledged with superficial phrases. There is even danger 
that, while remembering heroes of times past, the men of the 
present regard themselves as free of the obligation to conduct 
themselves with a similar spirit of heroism. 

But if the German people in the year 1941 honors its 
heroes, it does so at a time and under circumstances that 
give it a right to hold up its head with pride as it pays 
tribute to men of the near and distant past who sacrificed 
their lives for the State. 
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War “Forcep on Us” 


As twelve months ago in this consecrated hall we turned 
our thoughts to our heroes, there lay behind us the thoroughly 
successful beginning of a war that Germany did not want, 
but that was forced on us by the same forces that were 
responsible before in history for the great war of the peoples 
in 1914 to 1918. 

They were the elements whose goal that time was to rob 
the German nation of the most primitive right of life, who 
in the years of the Versailles dictate raised as the dogma of 
the new world order political enslavement and economic 
impotence, and now are opposed to the revival of our people 
with the same hatred with which they once pursued the 
Second Reich. 

In complete misjudgment of the situation, in a sadly 
false estimate of their own and Germany’s power, and in 
complete ignorance of the will and determination of the 
new German leadership, they expected a second crushing of 
our people would be as easy as the first attempt. 

The fact that the American General Wood, before the in- 
vestigation committee of the American Senate, testified that 
as early as 1936 Churchill told him Germany was getting 
too strong again and must be destroyed in a new war es- 
tablished firmly in history the real responsibility for present 
developments. 

England and France alone wanted war—not so much the 
people as a thin stratum of political and financial leadership 
behind which, wielding its last power, stood international 
Jewry and its world conspiracies of democracy and Free- 
masonry. 

But it was the hope of these responsible war makers that 
thrust Poland forward not only to attain outward justifica- 
tion for war but also to make sure in advance that Poland 
would play its World War role of dividing German strength. 

The eighteen-day campaign in Poland was but the preci- 
pitous end of these hopes. Under these circumstances the 
German people were able to enter the year 1940 with proud 
confidence. But our people did not deceive themselves as to 
the year lying ahead. The battle in the west, which re- 
mains in the memory of every living German World War 
soldier as an episode of suffering without end, had to be 
decided. 

In exact knowledge of our preparations and plans, in 
boundless confidence in the German soldier, his armament 
and leadership and ability and before all in his attitude, 
I dared on Memorial Day, 1940, to predict that the battle 
before us would end in the most glorious victory in our 
history. Eight weeks later this battle started. 

But before the defense forces struck in the west, what 
was probably the most important decision of the war was 
taken. On April 9, with just a few hours to spare, a dan- 
gerous British attempt to strike German defense powers in 
the heart from the north was anticipated. At dawn on 
May 10 this perhaps most dangerous threat to our military 
and political position had been swept aside. So the battle 
to a decision in the west could begin. It followed a course 
previously mapped out. 

What could not be done in four years of indescribable 
sacrifice in the World War was accomplished in a few 
weeks: the crushing of the British-French front. 


Recatts Norway “THREAT” 


Despite the conclusion of the guilty British Prime Min- 
ister of that time, the year 1940 will go down in history as 
one of the most decisive and significant. Because in this year 
there was a shift of power of truly historic importance. 


If in the year 1918 we could have had only a portion of 
this success the World War would have been won. 

Today German forces stand throughout the world, men 
and material strengthened to an inconceivable degree, ready 
to complete joyfully and confidently what was begun in the 
epochal year 1940. 

So we approach with still greater right than in 1940 the 
German heroes of the past. All of us remember what they 
accomplished and endured in the World War. But we bow 
before their sacrifice, ourselves no longer unworthy. As 
the German divisions started the advance in the West, to- 
day’s memorial service has its most fitting beginning, because 
in countless soldiers’ cemeteries in the West victorious sons 
stood for a moment of tribute at the graves of their heroic 
fathers. 

The German people have recovered everything that once 
was sacrificed in a foolish delusion. So today we can recall 
with lightened hearts the sacrifice of life in the World War. 
But in the illustrious events of the present we must not 
overlook the vast spiritual powers for which the German 
people and its soldiers must thank the heroism of their an- 
cestors. 

The soldiers of the World War did not fall in vain. If 
at that time the sacrifice was not immediately crowned by 
success, their heroic conduct left a heritage that an ever 
worthy German generation will prize with deepest emotion 
and that paralyzes the memories of our enemies. 


ANcEsTorRS’ WiLL CARRIED Out 


It is perhaps this consciousness of strength that enabled 
the German people today to achieve such greatness. The 
people feel they are carrying out the will of heroic ancestors. 

Beside the dead of the World War lie now the fallen in 
continuation of this battle. And again, as then, the sons 
of our people lie in distant places, in the sea everywhere as 
courageous fighters for their great German home. It is 
the same German man—be it in World War work or in the 
present fight that has been thrust upon us—who risks and 
gives his life to win for his people a greater future, a surer 
peace, a better organization and human comradeship than 
that given us by the dictators of Versailles. 

But we think also of the Italian soldiers, who as allies 
also must give up their lives in distant parts of the world. 
Their ideals and objectives are the same as ours: The world 
is not here for a few people, and an order based eternally 
on the distinction between the haves and the have-nots does 
not exist any more because the have-nots have determined to 
lay claim to their portion of God’s earth. 

The home front, too, in this war must make a greater 
sacrifice than formerly. The heroism of the home front 
contributes its bit to the most decisive battle in German 
history. And here it is not only the man who must show 
the power of resistance but the woman, too. The nation 
has become a battling unity. And not because they sought 
this fight but because it was forced on them. 

Behind us lies a Winter of work. What remained to be 
improved has been done. The German Army is now the 
strongest military instrument in our history. In the months 
of this Winter our allies bore the brunt of the whole power 
of the British attack, but from now on German forces again 
will resume their share of this load. 


“No Power CAN CHANGE OuTCOMR” 


No power and no support coming from any part of the 
world can change the outcome of this battle in any respect. 
England will fall. The everlasting Providence will not 
give the victory to him who, merely with the object of ruling 
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through his gold, is willing to spill the blood of men. 

Germany demanded nothing of England and France. All 
of the Reich’s denunciations, its disarmament and peace sug- 
gestions, were vain. International finance and plutocracy 
want to fight this war to the finish. So the end of this war 
will and must be its destruction. Then may Providence 
find a way to lead their people, from whom the chains will 
be struck, into a better order! 

When England and France declared this war, England 
immediately began a fight against civil life. To the blockade 
of the World War, that war against women and children, 
it added this time air and fire war against peaceful villages 
and cities. In both of these modes of War England will be 
defeated. The air war that Chruchill started will destroy 
not Germany but England itself. Just so, the blockade will 
not strike Germany but its inventor. 


While the coming of winter limited battle actions on land, 
the fight in the air and on the sea continued. The heroism 
of submarine and ship crews goes hand in hand with that of 
our fliers. 

We cannot crown observance of Memorial Day more 
worthily than to make a renewed determination to change 
the battle that our international enemies started as a war 
to our destruction into a final German victory. 

So we enter the year 1941, cool and determined to end 
what started the year before. It is quite immaterial what 
part of the earth or in which sea or in what air space our 
German soldiers fight. They will know they battle for 
fate and freedom and the future of our people forever. 

But while we end this battle victoriously we thank our 
heroes of the past, for we are saving that for which they 
fell: Germany, our people and its great German Empire. 


Our America Tomorrow 


CAN WE RESIST THE TEMPTATION TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


By KARL T. COMPTON, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Metropolitan Opera House Broadcast, over NBC Chain, March 15, 1941 


morrow, suppose I begin by asking myself two very 

simple questions. For example, I ask where will Mr. 
Joshua Smithers be tomorrow? Well, if I knew anybody 
by that name, and knew where he is today, and knew what 
direction he is going, and what is his method of transporta- 
tion and something about his habits, I might make a fairly 
reliable answer to that question. But since I know absolutely 
nothing about Mr. Smithers and do not even know if such 
a person exists, any answer which I might attempt would 
be worthless. 

But if I asked myself the same question about my friend, 
Bradley Dewey, I could give a much better answer. I 
know that he stopped in Washington yesterday and left 
today by automobile for St. Louis. I also know that he is 
an intelligent and purposeful man and a skillful driver and 
feel very certain that tomorrow he will be well along his 
way to St. Louis. There is, of course, the chance that he 
may have changed his mind, or had an accident with his 
car, but the chance of his not being well on the way to St. 
Louis is very small. 

In the same spirit, and with the same qualifications, I 
believe that an intelligent answer, and a generally correct 
one in high probability can be given to the question “where 
will our country be tomorrow ?”—meaning of course, five, 
ten, twenty-five years from now. We first need to know 
where America is today. In what direction she is going, 
what forces are taking her along her path and what is her 
character. 

Starting with today, we know that America is in most 
respects the envy of every other people on earth. Often we 
find fault with this or that condition in our America, but 
any useful judgment of America today must consider prac- 
tical standards of comparison, and by comparison with any 
other part of the world. We have sound reason to be thank- 
ful and to have faith in the future. 

Natural resources? The most varied and abundant of any 
nation. Comforts of life? By all physical standards—such 
as heated and lighted homes, silk stockings and fur coats, 
automobiles and refrigerators, movies and radio, medical 
care, and food supply; far ahead of any other people. Free- 
dom of speech and action? Where else in the world today 


J UST to get started in our thinking about America to- 


can you come as near to saying what you think or acting as 
you please—as long as you act decently—or you can go 
ahead just as far as your ability and luck will take you— 
even granting that situations are not perfect. 

So I submit that America starts today in a situation that 
should give us real confidence in tomorrow. 

In what direction is America going? Just look for a 
minute at a few typical facts. The great chemical industry 
of our country all which vitally and beneficially affects almost 
every aspect of our lives . . . have practically speaking come 
into being during the twenty years only since the last war. 
Rayon, Nylon, Plastics, Safety-glass, anti-knock gasoline, 
dyestuffs and innumerable medicines are only a few of its 
products. Through successful research and wise manage- 
ment it continued to grow even through the recent de- 
pression. We can see no limit to further progress in this 
direction. The electrical industry tells a similar story which 
you all know. 

Thirty years ago, we would have called fantastic any 
claim that by today we would be talking without wires from 
Australia to New York, that a person in Chicago could 
clearly see his friend in New Orleans, or that commercial 
flying machines would be carrying a significant part of the 
passengers and mail traffic of the country. Yet here we are 
doing these things almost as a matter of course and hundreds 
of other new things as well, and some millions of men and 
women are today earning their living by making or selling 
or operating all these new creations of science. 

Simultaneously by enslaving coal, and steam, and water 
power, and machines, our human toil has been lessened to a 
standard of forty hours a week, the earnings and production 
from our toil have been multiplied, and we have been able 
to afford some social security. Also we have shared more 
wealth—not so much by taking it from the rich and spread- 
ing it around as some people think, for that would be but 
a drop in the bucket. The wealth that has been shared far 
and wide and is being shared still further, is almost entirely 
wealth which has actually been created by brain with the 
help of machines. In other words, “technological progress” 
is the phrase which epitomizes the direction in which America 
is going. 

So what will our America be like tomorrow? I look to 
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see a race of Americans made healthier by medical progress 
and better living conditions. I look to see them gainfully 
employed in industries now undreamed or only in the embryo 
stage. I look to see more wealth distributed not by taking 
it away from someone who has a good share but by creating 
it, for that is the proven way of science. I look to see 
people living in homes of new designs, in conveniences and 
attractiveness, based on new structural materials and methods 
and located in groups planned for effective community life. 
I look to see great cyclotrons appearing as chemical factories 
instead of laboratory instruments. I may see great power 
plants in which the fuel under the boilers need not be re- 
plenished in one thousand years. I shall certainly expect 
to see rain and fog eliminated from the list of hazards to 
travel by sea or air. These are only a few samples of what 
America’s future looks like to me. 

Thus we can predict our American Tomorrow from our 
knowledge of America’s position today and the direction in 
which she is going. But you may have noticed that I have 
omitted one stage in the analogy with my friend who is on 
his way from Washington to St. Louis. In addition to 
knowing his starting point and direction, I had to know 
something about his character, or all else would have been 
useless in predicting his course. Had he been weak or vacil- 





Lincoln, the Tolerant 


LESSONS FOR TODAY 


lating or thoughtless, I could not have been at all sure 
where he would be tomorrow, whatever else I might have 
known about him today. 

So back of America’s position in progress lies America’s 
character, as a factor on which our American tomorrow 
depends. This means your character and mine and our 
neighbor’s, all over this land. Are we willing to pull 
together like a well trained and disciplined crew, to carry 
out effectively the majority will of our people, as made 
known through our democratice processes of election and 
free speech? Are we far sighted and determined enough to 
make today the sacrifices necessary to safeguard America 
today and to plan intelligently and work hard for America 
tomorrow? Can the will to resist the selfish and vicious 
tendency to try to get something for nothing by class legisla- 
tion or by wicked politicians instead of holding to the good 
American doctrine of fair play and a fair reward for honest 
work? Have we wisdom to handle our good heritage and 
courage to advance and improve it? I believe we have, and 
that is why, despite temporary and grave problems which we 
face today, I can feel the optimism and enthusiasm about the 
American tomorrow in which your children and mine will 
live and which you and I are trying to safeguard and im- 
prove for their sakes. 


By STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President of Lincoln Memorial University 
Delivered before the Adolf Kraus Lodge, No. 72, B'nai Brith, Chicago, Ill. 


which this poor old world has been forced to stagger; 

& when class has been made more class conscious; when 
race locks with fear and apprehension at race; and when 
nation strikes blow after blow at nation with despising hate, 
let us examine our condition and ask ourselves, “what is 
the cure.” 

Intolerance has a long and most unhealthy lineage. So 
foul in fact that in some few instances it has inbred itself 
out of existence. But unfortunately where one type has 
died out another, possibly more insidious, has taken its place. 

It began in the Garden of Eden when the serpent reared 
himself on his tail and said, “Yea, and shall ye not eat of 
the fruit of every tree of the garden?” And the “O, Yeahs” 
of yester year have found their cynical echoes in the impact 
of one idea against another even unto the present day. Abel 
was a herdsman and Cain a truck gardener, and Abel’s burnt 
offering was particularly obnoxious to the nostrils of Cain, 
and Cain jumped to the conclusion that the only way to get 
rid of the odor was to obliterate the maker of the offering. 
Cain forgot that in an economic world there will always 
be the shepherds and the truck-gardeners, the Hirams and 
the Tubal-cains. The problem is not one of obliteration but 
of toleration and understanding. 

Every great reform has been made possible, not by the 
discovery of some new truth, but by the faithful application 
of a neglected ideal. The great reforms in Israel under 
Hezekiah came to pass because of the discovery of the for- 
gotten Book of the Law. We had a Reformation because 
there were those who were wise enough to inaugurate a 
“Back to Bethlehem” movement. The Revival of Learning 
was made possible by the rediscovery of the forgotten culture 
of Greece. We are not going to find the solution for our 


if N the midst of one of the most bitter social eras through 





social, economic and political ills in the nostrums of a 
wild eyed, intolerant reformer, but in some gentle, patient, 
human individual who can understand even the bitterness of 
his enemies and being reviled, reviles not again. 

The best work has always been done, not under critical 
fault-finding, but through understanding encouragement. 
The great artistic period of Italian art was a period of 
friendly workmen. Benvenuto Cellini tells a little incident 
which is the secret of that productive period. He with other 
artists was invited to the studio of a fellow craftsman. The 
curtain was drawn aside and another canvas or piece of 
marble came alive to give joy and inspiration for all time. 
Of course there was the patter of applause in the artist’s 
presence, but the astounding thing about this story is that 
the visiting artists went home not to find fault with subject, 
color, line, and artist, but to write sonnets to the beauty of 
the thing which they had just seen. In an atmosphere such 
as that even the poorest of us can do our best work. Was 
that something new among workman? Listen, thus saith 
Isaiah. “They helped every one his neighbor; and everyone 
said to his brother, Be of good courage. So the carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready for the 
soldering; And he fastened it with nails, that it should not 
be moved.” 

How many times we have congratulated ourselves in 
recent years that we are Americans. Every time we look at 
the Atlantic Ocean we just wish that it were three times 
wider than it is. This country was founded that our fore- 
fathers could rid themselves of the bitterness of intolerance, 
and one would think that the Pilgrim Fathers might have 
drowned that hydra headed monster in the depths of the 
ocean. 
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But, no, the unwelcome stowaway jumped ashore with 
the godly fathers and his descendants have been as numerous 
as the furniture which must have jammed the hold of the 
Mayflower. In fact we soon find him high in the councils 
of the venerable brethren for as the old saying is, that on 
landing on that cold, and rock-bound coast, the first thing 
they did was to fall upon their knees and then upon the 
aborigines. 

They had gentle means of dealing with heretics, such as 
hanging witches, cutting out the tongues of Quakers, ban- 
ishing Baptists into the wilderness in the time of snow. The 
story is told of a certain candle maker of Boston who was 
seen one bitterly cold morning hurrying across the street to 
the old South Church with a little new born babe. A neigh- 
bor stopped him and asked where he was going and what 
he had in his arms. He explained that he was taking their 
newest arrival, little Benjamin, to the church to be baptised. 
“But, neighbor Franklin,” objected the friend, “It will be 
the death of the child!” “Better dead than damned,” was 
the grim but pious response. I am sure that the baptism 
did the father far more good than it did the infant Ben- 
jamin. But it was that spirit of intolerance of the New 
England folk which furnished Philadelphia her famous 
philosopher. 

The intolerance of our colonists had another effect which 
has changed the course of history. Many students have 
wondered why the colony at Quebec did not join in revolt 
against England during the Revolution. It was certainly no 
great love on their part for the English, and it was not 
because they could not have made good their revolt. But 
one of their reasons for preferring England’s rule to New 
England’s was the fear of Catholic Quebec of the dominant 
intolerant Protestant colonies. Every generation pays heavily 
for its intolerance. 

The Revolution, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Ratification of the Constitution, while they settled some 
questions raised others. And Abraham Lincoln was born, 
raised, and labored in an era when intolerance was at its 
worst. Intolerance, personal, sectional, economic, racial, and 
religious, was doing its best or worst to wreck the more 
or less United States. 

The mere statement of a fact does not make the whole 
world assent to it. The Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights stated some self-evident facts. A seer 
may grasp the truth, but he can be no Moses to lead his 
people to the promised land, unless he has not only the 
courage of his conviction but the patience of them as well. 
Human progress is never in a straight line, but line upon 
line, line upon line, here a little, there a little. Progress 
is made by switch-backs and “devil’s elbows” upon the 
mountain of intolerance into the valley of peace and love. 

When Lincoln came into the public eye, the questions of 
social peace had all been propounded, but not settled. Every- 
one knew that something was wrong, but Oh! the con- 
fusion of tongues, all up the side of the tower of Bable. 

I have recently stumbled ontc an article by one of our 
most famous Jewish novelists, Sholem Asch, in which he 
says, “America, which has produced the greatest Amos of 
modern times in the figure of a new prophet, Lincoln, and 
which has become the only haven of God in a world steeped 
in its own sinful blood and the only moral force of a world 
in upheaval—It is America which God has chosen to fulfill 
the new religious mission intrusted to its hands.” 

I can imagine the quizzical smile on the face of Abraham 
Lincoln if he should be listening to these feeble words of 
mine, making him out to be a modern prophet. And who 
knows that he is not here at this meeting of the Old Salem 


Lincoln League, among the descendants of his old friends 
and in the environment he loved so well. But if child-like 
simplicity is the requirement for entrance, Lincoln, whe 
never joined any church, is, as the Scotch would say, “far 
ben” in the kingdom of heaven; and though dead yet 
speaketh to us who do not have the spirit which he possessed 
nor the words to give that spirit expression. 

Of all the men who knew Lincoln intimately, I do not 
believe we get the best picture of him from Herndon, valu- 
able as that portrait is. Some of us feel that “Billy” as 
Lincoln always called him, has been in danger of creating 
a Lincoln in his own image. John Hay, even, with his 
love for the “tycoon,” clever, brilliant but youthful would 
be in danger of falling asleep at his master’s Gethsemane. 
But the other John, surnamed Nicolay, a quiet, studious 
Bavarian, had the wise and understanding heart when he 
said of Mr. Lincoln: “We see how even the limitations of 
his environment helped the end. Self-reliance, that most 
vital characteristic of the pioneer, was his by blood and 
birth and training and developed through the privations of 
his lot, and the genius that was in him to the mighty 
strength needed to guide our great country through the 
titanic struggle of the Civil War. 

“The sense of Equality was his, also by virture of his 
pioneer training—a consciousness fostered by life from child- 
hood to manhood in a state of society where there was 
neither rich to envy nor poor to despise, where the gifts 
and the hardships of the forest were distributed impartially 
to each, and where men stood indeed equal before the forces 
of subdued nature. 

“The same great forces taught liberality, modesty, charity, 
sympathy—in a word neighborliness. In that hard life, far 
removed from the artificial aids and comforts of civilization 
where all the wealth of Croesus, had a man possessed it, 
would not have sufficed to purchase relief from danger, or 
help in time of need, neighborliness became of prime im- 
portance. A good neighbor doubled his safety and resources, 
a group of good neighbors increased his comforts and his 
prospects in a ratio that grew like the cube root. Here was 
opportunity to practice that virtue that Christ declared to 
be next to the love of God—the fruitful injunction to ‘love 
thy neighbor as thyself’.” 

This modern prophet brought no new message, just the 
old one nearly 1900 years old, “A new commandment write 
I unto thee, that ye, love one another.” The message was 
not new but the prophet was. Here was one who practiced 
what he preached, and, with the invincible good will, in 
the flesh or in the spirit, has conquered all his enemies and 
made them his friends. How can you hate such a man? 
He licked Jack Armstrong, and Armstrong spent the rest of 
his life, if we can trust tradition, fighting his battles for him. 
He vanquished the Little Giant, and Douglas who wanted 
the Presidency of the United States more than any man 
who ever ran for that office, stood humbly by holding the 
hat of his successful rival while the tall gaunt man spoke 
those beautiful words of the good neighbor, “We are not 
enemies, but friends—Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” 

Popularity is heady stuff, and George B. McClellan with 
his natty uniform, and conscious superiority over the un- 
couth, uneducated fumbler in the White House, could easiiy 
go through the hall past the room where the President was 
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patiently waiting, and then send down word that he had 
gone to bed, and get no other reaction from this strange 
man except, “I’d hold McClellan’s horse for him if he 
would only get victories.” 

One of the strangest of all the rugged individualists by 
whom Lincoln was surrounded and with whom he sur- 
rounded himself was Edwin M. Stanton. Savage and brutal 
in his intolerance, “Ape and Gorilla” were descriptive 
epithets which Stanton used to show his contempt for the 
President. But fortunately Stanton’s head was better than 
his tongue, and Lincoln needed him in his cabinet. In his 
handling of Stanton Lincoln exhibits his true tolerance, 
because he shows in his relation to his Secretary that he 
could be tolerant even with intolerance, and that is where 
the most tolerant of us fail. 

It was Buchanan who said that he had for years wanted 
to become President that he might reward his friends and 
confuse his enemies. But the prize had been withheld from 
him so long that when finally he was elected all his friends 
were dead and all of his enemies had become his friends! 

When Lincoln was elected his enemies were very much 
alive, and he proceeded to put some, who, if they were not 
his enemies, were at least his bitter rivals, in his cabinet. 
This was by no means a mere method of paying political in- 
debtedness, but an opportunity to place in his cabinet those 
who had the confidence of the different sections of the 
country, that there might be Union. Stanton certainly had 
not endeared himself to Mr. Lincoln by the historic Cin- 
cinnati incident, neither had he made any attempt to in- 
gratiate himself in Lincoln’s thoughts by his action after that 
“Gorilla’s election to the Presidency.” 

May I repeat, Lincoln needed Stanton as Secretary of 
War. And he would not permit his personal animus to keep 
the man he needed out of his official family. As he once 
remarked to Noah Brooks on another occasion when he was 
about to appoint a man who had strenuously opposed his 
reelection, “I suppose that Judge , having been 
disappointed before, did not behave pretty ugly; but that 
wouldn’t make him any less fit for this place——Nobody 
will deny that he is a first-rate man for the place, and I 
am bound to see that his opposition to me personally shall 
not interfere with my giving the people a good officer.” So 
Lincoln got his Mars. Stanton might call him a “damn fool” 
but the fool was wise in his folly, and his foolishness con- 
founded the wisdom of the wise. No wonder it is related 
that Stanton mourned Lincoln’s loss, for there was as he 
said, “No one now to understand me.” Poor Stanton—he 
did not even understand himself. But Lincoln, of the wise 
and understanding heart, understood and in that understand- 
ing tolerated him for the good of the Union. 

There was at the time that Lincoln was growing to 
maturity, fierce religious intolerance which more than once 
became an issue great enough to endanger Lincoln’s beloved 
Union. To grant in the Bill of Rights religious freedom to 
all men, was a forward step toward the millennium not to 
be despised. But we so seldom live up to the best we know. 
We Christians so often are in danger of loving our creed 
more than we do our Christ. We become so emeshed in our 
forms of Government that we cannot partake of the free- 
dom of Jesus’ gentle spirit. And worse than all of this we 
are so prone to judge other religious systems, not by their 
highest product but by their lowest, blissfully unconscious 
that such judgment begets like judgment in those whom we 
would judge. To quote the famous Irish bull, “If we were 
but h’athen, faith we could live together like Christians.” 

So often racial and religious intolerance go hand in hand. 
One of the political parties of Lincoln’s day, ““The American 


Party,” was founded on religious intolerance, and its hand- 
maiden, racial hatred. Aptly did Horace Greeley call his 
party, the “Know-Nothings,” for they were wont to re- 
spond when questioned about their party affiliation and isms, 
“I know nothing.” Thousands of Irish Catholics were 
pouring into this country and with their genius for politics 
these “furriners” were making themselves particularly ob- 
noxious to some of the old standpatters of longer American 
lineage. Had they been atheists or hottentots, they would 
have met the same opposition if they presumed to take an 
interest in public affairs. In casting my veil of charity over 
these newcomers I do want to imply that all of their 
political activities were as pure as the driven snow, but I 
do want to show that Abraham Lincoln was not one to 
condemn all Catholics, all Jews, or all members of any 
creed or race because of the misdemeanors of one representa- 
tive of that creed or race. 

His stand has a particular significance at the present 
time, when the Jews are suffering one of their perennial 
periods of suspicion and hatred. Hear him as he writes to 
Joshua Speed in 1855, “You inquire where now I stand. 
That is a disputed point. I think I am a Whig; but others 
say there are no Whigs and I am an Abolitionist. When I 
was in Washington I voted for the Wilmot Proviso at least 
40 times; and I never heard of any one attempting to un- 
Whig me for that. I now do no more than oppose the 
extension of slavery. I am not a Know-Nothing; that is 
certain. How could I be? How can any one who abhors 
the oppression of Negroes be in favor of degrading classes 
of White people? Our progress in degeneracy appears to 
me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by declaring 
that ‘all men are created equal.’ We now practically read 
it ‘all men are created equal except Negroes.’ When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read, ‘all men are created 
equal except Negroes, foreigners and Catholics.’ When it 
comes to this, I shall prefer emigration to some country 
where they make no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia 
for instance—where despotism can be taken pure, and with- 
out the base alloy of hyprocrisy.” 

These are fine bold sentiments. But they were written in 
a private letter to an old friend. However Abraham Lincoln 
was not one to believe something in private that he did not 
support in public. In his debate with Douglas at Ottawa, 
he strikes the key note of his belief in liberty for all. “I 
agree with Judge Douglas: he (the negro) is not my equal 
in many respects—certainly not in color; perhaps not in 
moral or intellectual endowments. But in the right to eat 
the bread—without the leave of anybody else—which his 
own hand earns, he is my equal, and the equal of Judge 
Douglas, and the equal of every living man.— 

I have no prejudice against the Southern people. They 
are just what we would be in their situation. If slavery did 
not now exist among them they would not introduce it. If 
it did not now exist among us, we would not instantly give 
it up. Doubtless there are individuals on both sides who 
would not hold slaves under any circumstances; and others 
who would gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out of 
existence. 

When Southern people tell us that they are no more 
responsible for the origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge 
the fact. When it is said that the institution exists, and it 
is very difficult to get rid of in any satisfactory way, I can 
understand and appreciate the saying, I surely will not 
blame them for not doing what I should not know how to 
do myself. If all earthly power were given me, I should 
not know what to do, as to the existing institution.” 

The time came when Lincoln did know what to do end 
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without any hesitation proceeded to act. So many people 
have never taken the parable of the tares to heart and go 
ruthlessly on pulling out the tares and ruining the good 
grain in the same operation. Lincoln’s sense of timing was 
perfect. He could wait till his cue came and then speak 
his lines in accents which will echo down the ages. He 
realized better than the best of us that often in doing a 
little good at the wrong time we do a great deal of harm, 
when the patience of our convictions will work miracles. 

His patience and tollerance never would permit him to 
make the mistake which General Grant made when he 
issued his now famous order No. 10, expelling all Jews from 
his military district within twenty-four hours. In voiding 
that order, Lincoln put himself on record in being opposed 
to the principal of making the innocent suffer for the sins 
of the guilty. 

A well authenticated story has been told of Lincoln and 
a certain Jewish businessman who had been sent to Switzer- 
land to represent his American firm in Zurich. On arriving 
in Switzerland he was astounded to learn that that particular 
canton of Switzerland did not permit Jews to take up their 
residence within its boundaries. Some of his American 
friends appealed to Secretary of State Seward to relieve this 
situation. But Seward threw up his hands, for as he stated, 
he could not write the laws of another country. But finally 
the matter was brought to President Lincoln’s attention, 
and he agreed that it was a bad law but did not know what 
to do about it. Finally he asked, “Seward, who is our 
Consul at Zurich?” “We have none, Mr. President,” 
Seward replied. “Well, Seward, just appoint this gentleman 
our Consul at Zurich. I guess,” said he, rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction, ““That will keep him there.” 

Lincoln would have loved Bruno Lessing’s famous story 
of “Nathan the Wise,” that kind understanding, gentle 
character whom Jew and Gentile alike loved. It was re- 
lated that one day a Gentile friend took him by the shoulder 
and said, “Nathan, thou are not a Jew but thou are a 
Christian.” With twinkling eyes he replied, “My friend, 
those qualities which you see in me and call Christian, I see 
in you and call Jew.” 

As one studies the addresses of Abraham Lincoln, one 
is struck with his surprising consistency. There are few 
public men who do not wish in later years they had left 
unspoken certain speeches of their earlier careers. Here is 
a beautiful story for some scholar to write, ‘““The would be 
forgotten speeches of our public men.” I suspect that in any 
such study Lincoln would stand very low in the number of 
such addresses. It would seem that the majority of his 
speeches have a timelessness which does not mark the average 
politicians utterances. This is because Lincoln not only 
thought things through but because his experience from the 
log cabin to the White House has permitted him to run the 
whole gamut of human experience. 

This is no more evident than in his relation to capital and 
labor. Starting as a penniless day laborer with nothing in 
his hand but an axe, he leaves at his death a fortune of over 
$100,000.00. But in his transition from a laborer to a 
capitalist he never lost his economic perspective. In_ his 
message to Congress, December 3, 1861 Lincoln said, “Labor 
is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights which 
are as worthy of protection as any rights, nor is it denied 
that there is, and always will be, a relation between labor 
and capital, producing mutual benefits. The prudent, penni- 
less beginner in the world labors for wages a while, saves 


a surplus with which to buy tools or land for himself, then 
labors on his own account another while, and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This is the just and 
generous and prosperous system which opens the way to all, 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy and progress and 
improvement of condition to all.”” Most of us are satisfied 
in agreeing that there are two sides to every question. 
Lincoln knew what most of us will never find out, and that 
is in two opposing views, there are not merely “your side” 
and “my side” but the “right side,” and that is likely to be 
far different from either view point. 

But Lincoln’s tolerance, love, compassion, if vou will, 
reaches its sublime heights in his relation to the sectional 
differences which perplexed his whole public career. Born 
in the South, reared in the West, elected by the North, 
Lincoln felt himself to be President of the whole United 
States, and insisted that it was “easier for friends to make 
laws than it was for enemies to make treaties.” 

In his conception of the Union no state could secede, 
therefore the Southern States had not seceded, they were 
merely in insurrection. As can be seen in the case of 
Louisiana, it was his intention to reinstate each state just 
as soon as the insurrection had been put down in its bound- 
aries. This policy was fast becoming the policy of the people 
witness the fact that the Convention which nominated 
Lincoln at Baltimore received the delegates from Tennessee. 
From the very beginning of the struggle, Lincoln set the 
ideal of “malice towards none.” As early as 1862 in writing 
Cuthbert Bullet of New Orleans, he says, “I am in no 
boastful mood. I shall not do more than I can, but shall 
do all that I can to save the government; which is my sworn 
duty as well as my personal inclination. I shall do nothing 
in malice. What I deal with is too vast for malicious deal- 
ings.” So we see that the spiritual heights of the second 
Inaugural address were not the generous sentiments of a 
victorious chieftan, but the settled policy of a great soul. 

What would have been the policy of reconstruction if 
Lincoln had been permitted to live is no mere conjecture, 
but a settled fact. It would not have had the rigors and 
horrors which were made possible by Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. But even Booth’s insane act could not entirely remove 
from the country the sweet spirit of Lincoln’s forgiveness. 
The mere fact that Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee and the 
other leaders of the confederacy were permitted to live was 
and is something new in the annals of nations. Germany 
and Russia have yet to learn that lesson of tolerance... . 
Nor have they learned that he who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword. 

The eagle ceases his screaming and the voice of the turtle 
is heard again in the land. Is this the time for retribution, is 
now the opportunity for reprisal, is this the day of judgment 
and punishment? “No,” Lincoln would say, “this is the day 
of fulfillment of prophecy.” For in his message to Congress, 
December 1, 1862, he had said, “A nation may be said to 
consist of its territory, its people, and its laws. The territory 
is the only part which is of certain durability; ‘one genera- 
tion passeth away, and another cometh, but the earth abideth 
forever.’ It is of the first importance to duly consider and 
estimate this ever-enduring part. That part of the earth’s 
surface which is owned and inhabited by the people of the 
United States is well adapted to be the home of one national 
family, and is not well adapted for two or more. Its vast 
extent and its variety of climate and production are of ad- 
vantage in this age for one people, whatever they might have 
been in former ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have 
brought these to be an advantageous combination for one 
United people. We say we are for the Union. The world 
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will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the 
Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We 
—even we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the 
free-honorable alike in what we give and what we preserve. 

‘We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last hope of earth. 
Other means may succeed; this could not, cannot, fail. 

“The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, 
if followed, the world will forever applaud, and God must 
forever bless.” 

Freedom for all, justice, generosity, mercy! “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the children of God.” And 
echoing from the happy throng we hear the words of 
Lincoln spoken on Friday night before his assassination. 

‘We all agree that the seceded states, so called, are out 
of their practical relation with the Union, and that the sole 
object of the Government, civil and military, in regards to 
those states, is to again get them into that proper practical 
relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but in fact 
easier, to do this without deciding or even considering 
whether these states have ever been out of the Union, than 
with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it would be 
utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad.” 

Not all the victors agreed with him, but they would have, 
had Lincoln lived. Only the brave dare be generous, and 
Lincoln had the courage which makes a man whole hearted. 
On Wednesday morning one of the guards heard Mr. 
Lincoln and a friend discussing the speech just quoted. “Thad 
Stevens, Mr. Lincoln, doesn’t agree with your speech last 
night. He believes that the South should be punished.” 
Lincoln smiled, “That reminds me of the Irishman who 
killed the snake. He jumped on it with both feet and 
ground it into the dust. Walked away and came back and 
began to pound it with a club. Some one standing by said, 
‘You idiot, that snake’s dead.’ ‘I know it,’ said the Irishman, 





Liberty Follows the Fashions 


THERE MUST BE A NEW BATTLE 


‘but I believe in punishment after death.” Lincoln knew 
that those who are capable of suffering are worthy of 
compassion. 

Filled with love and understanding, anxious to do good 
to those who had spitefully used him, his physical career is 
ended. Mark I did not say earthly career for he, though 
dead, yet speaketh. 


Let me live out years in 
heat of blood; 

Let me die drunken with 
the dreamer’s wine. 

Let not this soul-house 
built of mud 

Go toppling to the dust a 
vacant shrine. 

Let me go quickly like a 
candle light, 

Snuffed out in the hey-day 
of its glow. 

Let it be high noon, then 
let it be night. 

Thus let me go. 

And grant that when I face 
that grizzly thing 

My song may trumpet down 
the grey Perhaps, 

Let me be like a tune— 
swept fiddle string 

That feels the master 
melody — and snaps. 


Down through the years his song of peace and love will 
be a clarion call to high minded men. God grant that 
touched by the better angels of our natures we may swell 
his chorus, that peace on earth, good will toward men may 
come even in our time. 


By REV. FRANK S. MEAD), Associate Editor of Christian Herald 
Over Station EMBC, March 16, 1941 


the publishers say, you simply must buy unless you 

want to be considered an ignoramus. I almost bought 
it, to save myself from that fate, until I read the publicity. 
Then I didn’t buy it, for I discovered that there was just a 
bit of ignorance in the dictionary-makers. They challenged 
me: “Can you define the new words—blitzkreig, fuselage, 
Axis?” Those words are not new. Blitzkreig is older than 
Bismark ; fuselage is as old as the Wright brothers, and Axis 
is as old as the stars of heaven. 

An axis, in astronomy, is a geometric line around which a 
body revolves. In geography, it is the imaginary line drawn 
straight through the heart of this spinning earth. In preach- 
ing and lecturing it is the central text or theme around which 
moves the whole discourse. And an eight-grade schoolboy 
can tell you what Axis means, politically. Here it has come 
to mean that body of thought prevalent in Rome, Berlin 
and Tokyo; the aim of the Axis leaders is nothing else than 
to make the whole world shift speed and direction, and move 
as they direct. I believe that will not work. 

1 think it will not remain the axis of human life even in 


Pre sits is out for a brand-new dictionary which, 


the ghastly event that Hitler should win, for it runs directly 
counter to ten thousand years of human progress. This is a 
crooked Axis; trace it, between those three cities, on your 
map; it is not a straight line. It runs through Russia and 
China, and any man who thinks he can take the 500 million 
people in China and make them behave in Peking as he 
behaves in Rome has another think coming. It is unnatural, 
and unscientific, and inhuman. 

It is an axis built in defiance of truth, and I think it will 
collapse of its own weight. But because that collapse does 
not mean that humanity will be set adrift, rudderless and 
lost. There will come a new Axis, when this thing is over. 
Let’s don’t kid ourselves that we will ever accept the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo axis, or that we will ever go back to what we 
were before Hitler and Mussolini and Konoye came along. 
We'll never go back. A new design for living is as inevitable 
as the rising and the falling of the sun. This new Axis will 
be based on—what ? 

Well, I hear men cailing back from the grave an old, old 
challenge that once turned the blood of other men to living 
flame. It was the cry, in substance, of the Yankee rebels 
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behind the Concord wall; it was the cry of the regiments of 
starvation that lifted red cockades above the barricades of 
Paris. I saw it recently on the wall against which they shot 
the fanatics of the French Commune; I| saw it in the Place 
de la Concorde, where they guillotined Robespierre; 1 saw 
it in the House of Deputies and on the side of the old 
Bastile. It is still there, on half the walls of Paris, come 
storm and wind and rain and Revolution, three words that 
shook the world: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! Get back 
to that, men say, and we shall find security and peace. Maybe 
so. And maybe not. 
I 


Will you understand me when I say that glorious and 
blood-born as they are, that neither liberty, equality or fra- 
ternity, alone, are enough? It was French Madame Roland 
who stood before a statue of Liberty in the streets of Paris 
and said, “Ah, Liberty, what crimes have been committed in 
thy name!” She was right. Liberty at times has become the 
very excuse for the denial of liberty; it has meant freedom 
for some, slavery for others. Let me illustrate that. 

Delaware was settled in 1623 by a group of liberty-loving, 
God-fearing Dutchmen who built a fort near Philadelphia. 
To build that fort they had to drive away a lot of Algonquin 
Indians. There wasn’t much “liberty” in that procedure for 
the red men, was there? Then came the Swedes—who had 
another idea of liberty—and who drove off the Dutch. And 
then the British moved in and drove out the Swedes; they 
stayed until a man named Washington came along with a 
Continental army shouting “Outside, Englishmen!” It all 
fell under the head of liberty. And so long as we have Dutch 
to chase Indians, and Swedes to chase Dutch, and British 
to chase Swedes and Americans to chase Englishmen, all in 
the name of their particular and peculiar concepts of liberty, 
you are going to have a denial of the liberty of one or the 
other. 

In the year 1740, these Delaware Dutchmen, to protect 
their religious liberties, passed laws against their Sabbath- 
breakers. They branded as malefactors all who “perform 
any worldly employment, labor or business on the Sabbath 
Day (works of necessity and charity excepted).” Probably 
they were right when they passed those laws; the times called 
for them. But in the year 1941, in the name of a still larger 
liberty, the policemen of Wilmington were called out to 
arrest those who would have been Sabbath-breakers under 
the Dutchmen of 1741; they rounded up milkmen, bus- 
drivers, newspaper-dealers, drug-store clerks; they arrested 
one good public-spirited citizen who was shovelling snow off 
his sidewalk; they even threatened to pinch a radio tech- 
nician who was broadcasting a sermon trom the West Presby- 
terian Church! (There’s a disturbing thought for you; no- 
body works harder than the preachers on Sunday, and you 
just can’t catalogue a lot of their sermons under the head 
of “charity and necessity’’, either. ) 

No—liberty is no constant value. It follows the fashions, 
the times. Absolute liberty is still in the realm of dreams. 
You’re never sure of what it means, from one year to the 
next. It doesn’t mean the same thing to an American that 
it means to a Chinese; religious liberty does not mean the 
same thing to Jehovah’s Witnesses that it means to the 
Presbyterian and the Roman Catholic. Judge Fake had it 
right, some time ago, when he said that no law had ever 
been passed that did not deny some individual liberty, some- 
where. Liberty, God bless her, cannot handle the job alone. 


Il 


All right, some men say, get liberty plus equality, and you 
have it! Maybe so—but look before you leap there, too. 


It would be nice—very, very nice, if we were actually all 
born equal, and acted that way. It just happens that we're 
not. Shakespeare was saying something nice when he said, 
“Mean and mighty, rotting together, men are one dust .. .” 
but The Bard was speaking of men equal after they were 
dead, not as they lived. Longfellow was nearer the truth 
when he said, “For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay.” Something seems to get into 
different clays that makes us different. 

You wouldn’t say, would you, that we are all born equal 
mentally? I have seen twins, born on the same day cf the 
same mother; one of them played a piano beautifully before 
she was eight years old, and the other couldn’t have played 
it if she had taken lessons until she was eighty. It just wasn’t 
there. You wouldn’t say that we are all equal physically. 
Some babies die almost before they see the light of day, 
slaughtered by their father’s diseases. There is that late heir 
to the throne of Spain who was a life-long sufferer from his 
inherited hemophilia; and there is Joe Louis, with his ele- 
phant’s brain and his elephant’s physique. Weare equal 
spiritually, in the sight of God, and that’s about all. 

You see, when you speak of equality, you have to de- 
termine whether to get that equality you are going to level 
humanity up, or down. When the French Revolution had 
been won by the rabble-army, they took a harlot and crowned 
her as the Goddess of Reason and paraded her through the 
streets. They wanted to level reason and intelligence down 
to harlot-level. But it had to come that the reins had to be 
given back from those lower levels of society to a new aris- 
tocracy of leadership brains. That was levelling up. Up and 
down—this has been history’s seesaw, and we shall go on 
seesawing until we are smart enough and courageous enough 
and Christian enough to organize the efforts of men around 
the more reasonable axis of fraternity, understanding, educa- 
tion, and tolerance. 

When General Washington died at Mount Vernon, the 
slaves in the slave-quarters out back of his mansion set up 
a moaning that could be heard for miles. Critics have leaped 
at that. “There you are,” they say. ““The champion of liberty 
himself was a slave-owner.”” He was. But he set every last 
one of those slaves free, on his deathbed, with the words, 
“The black American must become a part of our fraternity 
of freemen.” He knew that liberty had not yet unfurled her 
wings in America, that she would not do so for perhaps 
another hundred years. He knew that the childish slaves in 
his slave-cabins were not the equal of the master of that 
Potomac plantation. But in the name of the coming fra- 
ternity of freemen, he at least made a start! 

At least, bewildered and cynical and discouraged as we 
are over the denials of liberty and the failures of equality 
in our world, we can make a start. Freedom is a coquette, 
constantly changing her face and her clothes; equality is a 
thousand years away, and perhaps more. But fraternity! 
That can be now. We can start there. 

A cousin of mine once got a job teaching the children in 
a Binet school; that, as you may know, is a school for back- 
ward children. She had youngsters who couldn’t keep up; 
youngsters who were mentally deficient. She had one who 
was the No. 1 joke even of his fellow-Binetians. He would 
go to the blackboard to read a lesson, and read foolishness 
that wasn’t there, while the class roared. The teacher sud- 
denly realized what was the matter. She asked the young- 
ster to pick out individual letters in the words he was try- 
ing to read. He couldn’t see them. He wouldn’t pick the 
letters out, for he needed glasses. He got glasses—and a few 
years ago he graduated as top scholar in the city’s high 
schools, with a four-year scholarship to the state university 
in his pocket. All he needed was glasses. 
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That is all a lot of us need. Are you one of those half- 
blind Americans who look at those who are not American 
and say, “Huh. A foreigner. He’s different from me. I 
can’t see him, or his way of doing things, at all!” Do you 
laugh at the Japanese for eating while he sits cross-legged on 
the floor. Don’t laugh. That’s a lot more sensible than 
sitting on mahogany chairs we can’t afford; to me it’s a lot 
more sensible than trying to sit on a lot of this antique stuff 
that you’re afraid will collapse under your weight. We 
laugh at the Arab who winds three yards of cloth around his 
head, calls it a turban, and likes it. But something tells me 
he must be getting a laugh out of some of the monstrosities 
we are putting on our heads and calling “hats”. You can’t 
see the Arab and the Japanese? You need glasses, my friend. 

What difference do hats and eating-habits and _ physical 
characteristics and social ideas make, anyway? It is not the 
hat above the hair that counts, but what you’ve got under 
the hair. It is not what you put into your stomach that mat- 
ters, but what comes out of your heart. And hearts are the 
same, wherever you go; they all work the same, and they 
all pump red blood under different colored skins. If we could 
get that into our heads, and act accordingly, and learn to 
fraternize and not to sneer and laugh and hate, we’d have a 
better axis than we have now. 

I sat, before the war, in the home of a German mother 
with two boys; one was sixteen, the other eighteen. We 
calked of America; to them, America was a dream-land. 
They talked of it almost in reverent whispers. When I came 
away I said to the mother, “Is there anything I can send 
you from America, to thank you for this hospitality?” She 
answered, “No. I have all I need, all I ever will need. But 
you can do me a favor. Get down on your knees every 
night and pray God that your kinder will never have to 
kill my kinder.” I looked over her head at a motto on her 
dining-room wall: “Der Herr ist mine Hirte.” The Lord 
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is my Shepherd! We had repeated that together, as a sort 
of grace, at the meal; the whole Psalm, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” 

What a lot of blind, murderous fools we are! How 
readily we forget such fraternity as I had there in that 
German home; how easily we forget that we are all lost 
sheep with only one Shepherd. We are in the process of 
forgetting it, now. We can’t help ourselves. We shall ship 
billions in the sinews of war to Europe in a few weeks, and 
we shall not stand by idly and see it all land on the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The United States Navy will con- 
voy those ships, rather than see England go down, and 
those convoys will mean war. I know—it has to be done. 
We’ve let control slip into the hands of a few tyrants who 
are determined to crush liberty, equality, fraternity from the 
earth, and they have to be beaten. Personally, I hope they 
are—beaten as they have never been beaten before. 

But I will not believe that when we have done that we 
have done all we should do. After that we must clean 
away the debris of a false civilization, of an order that just 
hasn’t worked. We must line up life about a new axis of 
human fraternity and cooperation. We must fraternize 
just as you Masons and Elks and Legionnaires and Wo- 
men’s Clubs and Bible Clubs fraternize; not as an exclusive 
club for the better people, but as a great brotherhood and 
sisterhood working for a great ideal, in the name of a great 
common brotherhood under the one God. 

There must come a new battle for liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity that is not narrow nor even national, but as wide and 
inclusive as the sweep of the stars around the earth. We 
will go down unless we begin with fraternity and move on 
to the rest, move on until, as the poet has it, “Till the war- 
drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled, In 
the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World.” 





THIS WAR IS BORN OF ECONOMIC CAUSES 
By W. H. SCHUBART, Vice-President of Bank of the Manhattan Company 


YEAR ago | had the pleasure of presenting to you a 
paper entitled ““The War and America.” In that 
paper I discussed the British war economy as it was 

developing under the influence of such men as Keynes, Salter 
and Stamp and then proceeded to a comparison of their 
economy with ours and a projection of the expenditures that 
would be required of us if we were to become what is now 
called the arsenal of democracy, if only for defense purposes. 

Since that occasion a great deal of history has been made 
and it is now becoming increasingly obvious that, irrespec- 
tive of the degree of our participation in the war, we will 
be greatly affected, and that our company is even now under- 
going important revolutionary changes. 

Tonight I propose to discuss very briefly the present Ger- 
man economy, then to touch upon similar developments in 
Great Britain and finally, with a background of what is 
happening abroad, to discuss with you the effect of war 
upon our own American economic scene. 

Because my own sympathies, like those of the great ma- 
jority of our citizens, are so deeply engaged, it is not easy 
for me to maintain a dispassionate attitude toward these sub- 
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jects. But I conceive that lessons from the proving grounds 
overseas can be evaluated only by a dispassionate approach, 
whether they relate to economics or warplane design or 
tactics of mechanized armies. Accordingly, I shall try to- 
night to confine my discussion to facts. 

Examined from a purely clinical standpoint, the only 
difference between the German, British and American econo- 
mies is that the Germans established a war economy first. 
The British are in the process and we are heading in that 
general direction. As we are the most fortunate in terms of 
natural wealth and in point of time, it is our privilege to 
derive from the experiences of England and Germany much 
essential information that can help us to avoid unfortunate 
mistakes. 

It is wrong to assume that Germany is operating under a 
novel and unusual Nazi economy. On the contrary, thorough 
study shows that she has evolved a typical war economy, now 
in an advanced stage, with production for war as the focal 
point. Her men of finance think and operate in a sphere of 
their own, using the tools provided by the authoritarian state 
to prod the economic machine where it might not function 
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satisfactorily if it were left to depend upon normal motiva- 
tion. A “suggestion” here and there from the state is use- 
ful in bringing private individuals and corporate entities to 
do things that might not be done in a free country. In short, 
the Nazi state is not particularly concerned as to the wishes 
of the people. Failure to invest in government securities 
would have unfortunate consequences and everyone knows 
that. However, as government financing has been reduced 
from a cost of 41%4 per cent to about 3%4 per cent at the 
present time, it is evident that so far there has been no 
great need for coercion in this field. In considering the Ger- 
man picture it is important always to bear this psychological 
factor in mind. In a country where blind obedience to the 
state is obligatory, where no one dares to question why, 
certain factors operate differently than in a country where 
individual liberty is prized above all else. 

In short, it is an economy in which war, and not Nazi 
ideology, is the dominating factor. From 1933 to 1936 the 
German state worked at desgning an Imperialist-Totalitarian 
cartel economy described as a “new order for Europe” with 
regulated labor, agriculture, public works and government 
planning, but from 1936, and more particularly from Sep- 
tember, 1939, war and war production became the dominat- 
ing factors and, as a result, the present Wehrwirtschaft is not 
unlike the concept of a war economy as developed by British 
economists as long as ten years ago and as described in my 
last year’s address. 

We are pretty well informed as to how Germany manages 
her raw material problem. We know that she classifies her 
own products in three essential categories; those needed for 
the maintenance of life, those essential for building her war 
machine, those best suited for barter with other countries in 
exchange for goods of the foregoing categories. We know 
that she fosters the production of “Ersatz” materials, sub- 
stitutes made from more readily available and less necessary 
raw materials, thus releasing from general consumption 
many items needed in other categories. 

We know that to accomplish her barter objectives before 
the war she subsidized her exports, directly and by manipula- 
tion of the rate of exchange, subsequently recovering such 
expenditures by taxation and by taking advantage of currency 
depreciation elsewhere, as well as of the discount of her own 
foreign obligations. In time of war these subsidies are largely 
unnecessary. 

With raw materials acquired in this and other ways and 
with labor under rigid control, subject to long hours, mod- 
erate wages, no right to strike, but at work all year round, 
she accomplished the construction of a military machine 
sufficient to invade and occupy Poland, Denmark and Nor- 
way, the low countries and, finally, France. Thus she se- 
cured considerable food and material and access to the mines 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the factories of Belgium and France, the 
dairy products of Holland and Denmark and assured her- 
self of continued supplies of Swedish iron ore. Since that 
time she has been adjusting her economy to absorb and con- 
trol the new production factors now in her possession and 
from all data available it may be assumed that she has suffi- 
cient supplies to last an indefinite period. 

Incidentally, to maintain the legal fiction of acquiring 
assets in France and elsewhere by purchase, Germany has 
developed the following simple technique: All she does is to 
charge in the currency of the invaded country far in excess 
of the actual cost of maintaining her armies of occupation. 
These credits to German account on the ledgers of the re- 
spective countries are then used to pay for the army and the 
remaining balances are available to pay for all desired pur- 
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chases, be they newspapers, factories or other assets. In the 
meantime German personnel, trained for occupation duties, 
picks up the threads of trade and threads them into the 
needle at Berlin. 

We know that, because of their economic problem in 
finding markets for their goods, she was able to force trade 
treaties upon her neighbors to the east, building up in this 
way clearing agreements by virtue of which she draws their 
agricultural and other basic products in return for her manu- 
factures, thus engulfing these neighbors in the German econ- 
omy. This development has been fostered by the blockade, 
for Central Europe has lost all export markets except Ger- 
many. 

Wages are maintained at levels deemed by government to 
be the precise points at which life can be moderately main- 
tained while curtailing spending that would otherwise create 
a demand for consumption goods in excess of present capac- 
ity. You are aware of the German system of limiting pur- 
chases by the “point” system, thus enabling the government to 
know exactly the proportions of consumer demand. Certain 
psychological devices are resorted to from time to time to 
make up for deficiencies in purchasing power. These include 
vacations, railroad trips and, in the alternative, political 
pressure. No worker can afford to be dropped from the 
Labor Front. 

The balancing of purchasing power against available pro- 
duction—avoiding up or down wage and price spirals—is 
more easily accomplished under the German system because 
the Fuehrer and a hierarchy of lesser Fuehrers take the 
position that the right to work and earn wages has been given 
to the German people by Hitler and is therefore his to modify 
as he sees fit. And there is plenty of trouble for any worker 
who does not accept this theory. No wonder then that intelli- 
gent workmen in other countries dread the German brand 
of socialism and it is equally clear why many industrialists, 
harassed by labor problems, see much that is attractive to 
them in the German economy. What these businessmen too 
often do not clearly see is that, in a totalitarian economy, 
their own freedom of action would be no less circumscribed 
than would be that of their own workmen. 

The methods by which Germany is taking over control of 
the invaded territories are peculiarly thorough. In certain 
cases, such as in Poland, there are forced inward movements 
of population and outward transfers of labor useful to Ger- 
man industry. Similar attempts were made to move the popu- 
lation in France but these proved troublesome and have been 
halted. As far as we know, little of this nature has been 
done in Belgium and Holland, except that some 80,000 
workmen have been removed to Germany from these states. 
Nevertheless, Germany is moving rapidly to consolidate her 
economic control of all conquered areas. The three Axis 
powers think in terms of spheres of influence and each seeks 
to map out its own area in concentric circles with its ruling 
class in the center, secondary vassals in the middle and the 
subject inferiors in the outer fringes. As far as we are able 
to judge, it is the German military plan that the territory 
west of Berlin will be the center, and it is apparently the in- 
tention of the German government to draw into an area with- 
in a radius of several hundred miles all heavy productive 
machinery and those key industries without which no re- 
sistance can be implemented. The control of financial wealth 
is to remain at the center. Passing beyond this to the next 
ring, the lighter consumption industries are to be set up, 
and proceeding still further from the central point will be 
dairying and agriculture. If one were to take a train from 
Berlin to Warsaw, Prague or Copenhagen, he would pass 
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from the center of power and wealth inhabited by the “elite” 
through areas of constantly diminishing economic importance 
until in the fringes one might find what may best be called 
“serfdom.” This plan does not follow a perfect geometrical 
design but the objectives are the complete concentration of 
the power to wage war and control of the economy in Berlin, 
and the elimination from vast areas of surrounding territories 
of those tools that might be used to achieve any degree of 
military or economic independence. Incidentally, the same 
type of thinking has been passed along to the Japanese end 
of the Axis, and you will have noted that there is a similar 
plan which the Japanese are now proclaiming. These ideas 
originate in military circles and may be difficult to execute. 

Trained servants of the Reich are now in all the invaded 
countries organizing the economy and trade of each area so 
that it may be directed from a central bureau in Berlin. We 
have had examples of German efficiency in the management of 
their export and import trade, and we may expect that not a 
single crate of eggs will move from Prague to Vienna with- 
out a corresponding ledger entry in the central control. 

The German fiscal problem is simpler than the English one 
hecause Germany no longer depends upon foreign exchange. 
The countries in Germany’s sphere of influence prefer pay- 
ment in goods such as coal and manufactures in exchange for 
their products so that barter is both easy and customary. 
With the countries invaded, plus those in the bartering 
sphere, she is practically self-sufficient except for oil, coffee 
and rubber for which synthetic, but none too satisfactory, sub- 
stitutes are available. 

German economy is based on maximum production. All 
other factors are subordinated to this end. The total volume 
of production is the national income. Prices are controlled 
by balancing purchasing power with available production to 
avoid inflation. Reasonable profits are permitted to assure a 
growing backlog of savings. Savings are put to work on new 
enterprise either directly or by the government. Curiously 
enough, banking has a wider field than in the United States 
for German banks combine all the functions of an American 
commercial bank, an investment banker and a stock broker, 
with considerable advantage to the state because of integra- 
tion of all financing operations. Thus the income of the 
banks is preserved and through cooperation with the gov- 
ernment there is possible nice discrimination in investing 
bank deposits in both government and private securities. All 
security issues require government approval. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the banks are an instrument of government and 
are useful in bringing about investment in government se- 
curities of idle corporate funds. 

This all sounds very simple but it deserves some further 
explanation. One should never forget that under a totali- 
tarian state a great many things can be done by introducing 
psychological factors distasteful to us. In the final analysis, 
the German banking system is government controlled and 
does not exercise any right of decision except in compara- 
tively minor matters, and then only in line with general gov- 
ernment policy. 

The expansion of plant facilities is under control and is 
regulated to the needs of the country. While there is no 
written evidence to prove the point, it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that the German government contemplates the 
need for permanent maintenance of her defensive and military 
equipment, for that portion of German production facilities 
is being set up permanently and very evidently with a long- 
range plan in mind. 

Control of the money market is entirely in government 
hands. Treasury bills are discounted with the Reichsbank and 
find their way in great part into the hands of the private 





banks. Thus spending power is created and when the cash 
balances reach certain proportions the holders of deposits are 
“asked” to buy government obligations, thus reducing bank 
deposits which might otherwise be used for spending beyond 
the limits of production. Long term government bonds pay 
3% per cent, thus attracting the funds of private owners of 
savings to a greater degree than is currently the case in the 
United States. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Germany 
entered the war with high interest rates on government se- 
curities, paying 414 per cent in 1939 as against 3% per cent 
at present. In the United States we entered the war period 
with unnaturally low rates, due to a plethora of funds aris- 
ing from huge gold imports. 

There has been a very considerable rise in the value of 
German equity securities, common shares having risen from 
25 per cent to 75 per cent in value, in spite of limited divi- 
dends and the natural effects of corporate taxes, “gifts” to 
the party, “voluntary” contributions to labor, tag days and 
like burdens that have been imposed. Speculation is dis- 
couraged from time to time by government just as in this 
country, but it is not punished by special taxes. Rising quota- 
tions have reduced equity yields from 7 per cent in 1933 to 
about 4 per cent at present—and that this has not been 
due to fear of fixed income obligations is evidenced by a re- 
duction in the yield of mortgage bonds from 6.8 per cent 
in 1933 to about 4.4 per cent at present. 

This development is not easy to explain. Perhaps the at- 
traction of equity investments is due to the fact that in- 
vestors foresee an eventual liquidation of the war cost by a 
new inflation, although there is no immediate indication of 
such a development. They remember that in the postwar 
currency inflation gilt edge equities were the best vehicles 
for preserving wealth. It may be due to the slow increase in 
equity capital. Perhaps it is due to the gradual substitution 
of government for private ownership of inventories. This 
releases corporate funds for plant extension and other capital 
improvements that might otherwise have to be financed in the 
equity market. 

Under present German practice, when bank deposits and 
savings move naturally into private enterprise, government 
direct expenditures recede and when for various reasons 
such funds are not turned into productive usefulness, the 
government steps in to fill the gap by creating work projects 
of one kind or another. 

The test of the German financial system, or any war 
economy, is whether the total budgetary cost of war and 
subsistence can be met by taxation and borrowing without 
exhausting savings and those who are expected to produce 
them. 

In Germany the accumulation of savings can be explained 
by the fact that in an advanced war economy the ownership 
of essential raw materials eventually rests in the government, 
thus releasing corporate cash formerly required to carry such 
inventory assets. The money so released now goes largely into 
government bonds so that, broadly speaking, it is merely a 
transposition of financing and not an addition thereto. Some 
theorists believe that, due to a shortage of materials, German 
economy is in a naturally advantageous position because her 
people have no supplies. They are able to buy only modest 
amounts of food and clothing and because the goods are not 
for sale in the shops they have neither automobiles nor a 
normal supply of woolens, linen, refrigerators and a thousand 
and one other items. This builds up a tremendous accumu- 
lated demand for goods which, if implemented by accumu- 
lated savings, may substantially ease the eventual transition 
from war to peace. 
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Savings have been preserved to a certain extent by limit- 
ing all taxation to 65 per cent of individual income. There is 
no 100 per cent excess profits tax, as in England, which tends 
to take away the incentive to produce economically. Apart 
from patriotic motives, what does a manufacturer care if 
his profits are predetermined by previous performance or 
by a fixed return on invested capital? Whatever his costs 
are, his net results will be the same. But with a moderate 
tax there is an incentive to cut costs and material supplies 
for in that way the remainder is larger. In German eco- 
nomic circles there is a feeling that taxation has reached its 
limit—and this is psychologically valuable in_ stabilizing 
government and investment markets. Investors feel that they 
can safely estimate the value of securities once tax factors 
are more or less constant. 

The picture would not be complete without a glance at 
the German revenue and expenditure figures. 

The present German national debt, already $32,000,000,- 
000, is increasing at the rate of between $1,250,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 per month. Government expenditures are 
financed 35 per cent to 40 per cent out of taxation, the re- 
maining 60 per cent to 65 per cent being raised to the extent 
of 2/3rds by treasury bills and 1/3rd by long term financing. 
Special 27 year non-negotiable bonds are designed for life 
insurance companies and savings institutions. These bonds 
carry a 3% per cent interest rate. The insurance companies 
can resell to the government in case of need but the bonds 
have no general market. Other bonds, of 10 to 15 years 
maturity and negotiable, are sold to the general public. 

German national income is currently estimated at $40,- 
000,000,000. In September, 1939 her national debt was 
$15,000,000,000. At the end of 1940 it was $32,000,000,- 
000, an increase in sixteen months of about 113 per cent. At 
present it is growing approximately $1,400,000,000 a month. 

Revenue from taxes is calculated currently at $12,000,- 
000,000 per annum and is increasing pro-rata with govern- 
ment expenditures. Forty per cent is used for civil purposes ; 
sixty per cent for war. Combining revenue applied to war 
and new borrowings for the same purpose, one may roughly 
estimate German war expenditures for 1941 at $24,000,000,- 
000 or $2,000,000,000 a month. As her war effort is stepped 
up this figure will increase rapidly. 

I have heard that unification of currency for all of Conti- 
nental Europe is one of the plans of the leaders. This will 
not be difficult to accomplish as a fixed rate of exchange has 
been set up in terms of “marks” for each European country. 
It is relatively simple to unify currencies, but no such step 
has yet been taken. 

To conclude this sketch of the German Wehrwirtschaft, 
it is important to make certain qualifications. 

It is not right to assume that Germany has discovered 
the philosopher’s stone of money management or that she 
has achieved perpetual motion in financing war. Nor is it 
safe to rely too much on the figures that are presented to us. 
There has been so much rigging of her books through her 
foreign exchange transactions, through retirement of her 
external debt at heavy discounts, through legalized and 
systematic robbery of the invaded territories that it is best 
to take all figures with more than a grain of salt. 

At this point it is important to digress from purely eco- 
nomic considerations to emphasize that the efficiency of the 
German economy has been accomplished only by the most 
ruthless indifference to human and spiritual values while, 
in sharp contrast, the English economy, faced with much 
greater difficulties and with little compulsion, has produced 
the most amazing results and has brought into play all that 
is finest in the British character. 
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As Germany was the first country to set up a war economy 
she is in the most advanced stage. England started three 
years later. Our defense economy is in its initial stages. 
Curiously enough financial mechanisms follow generally in 
the same pattern; that is why the German picture deserves 
our careful attention. There are essential differences con- 
stantly to be remembered. From the standpoint of eco- 
nomic possibilities, German Europe is a well consolidated 
geographic unit. The British Empire is far flung. Both 
Germany and England suffer from raw material shortages, 
aggravated by shipping difficulties. We are a geographic 
unit and, what is more, we have a surplus economy. 

A careful study of the British war financing leads one to 
the conclusion that there is as yet no definite economic plan. 
Money is being raised, taxes imposed and consumption goods 
rationed from time to time as necessity dictates. This is not 
intended as criticism of the English war program for it is 
still in its early stages and is enormously complicated by 
political considerations and by the geographic position of 
other parts of the Empire. England must maintain the 
integrity of the internal economies of her dominions while 
endeavoring to secure from them a major effort for war. 
Her shipping losses constitute a problem of the first magni- 
tude. For the second time in recent history her fate will 
depend upon whether her navy is sufficient to protect the 
vital shipping routes that are the arteries of her Empire. 

Her position differs from that of Germany in that her 
productive capacity is not as self-contained. She must rely 
on her dominions and in an ever increasing degree on the 
United States for food and war supplies. On the other 
hand she has upwards of $10,000,000,000 of external assets 
while Germany has none. Again it is dangerous to over- 
simplify for these external assets are the life-blood of her 
island economy and cannot be used for payment purposes 
without destroying the overseas investments which in normal 
times have provided the income to offset her food and raw 
material purchases. If the volume of her overseas invest- 
ments is materially diminished in the present crisis it cannot 
fail to reduce her goods imports after the war and in con- 
sequence either the standard of living of her people or even 
the population which the island can sustain. 

British exports for 1940 have not increased as planned. 
Her total exports and reexports will approximate about 
$1,750,000,000 or about $150,000,000 less than in 1939. 
Her adverse balance of trade was considerably larger. For 
the year 1939 her negative balance was $1,600,000,000 
while for eleven months of 1940 it increased to over $2,400,- 
000,000. These results increased her shortage of foreign 
exchange and have forced her to block sterling balances 
standing on her books to the credit of other nations. Her 
declining purchasing power abroad, plus the heavy drain on 
the savings of her people to finance her war effort, makes it 
necessary to reduce constantly the supply of consumption 
goods available to her own people. As a result, England is 
seriously considering the use of the German “point” system. 
This will involve the use of purchase cards fixing the number 
of “points” or units of various commodities that may be 
bought. In this way she soon may have to ration rich and 
poor alike. 

The British national debt rose nearly $9,000,000,000 in 
1940. In 1941 the increase will be about $12,000,000,000. 
The debt now stands at $44,000,000,000, roughly $1,000 
per capita. In Germany the equivalent figure is $375—but 
she wrote off her old war debt by currency inflation. England 
did not, although she defaulted on her war debt payments 
to us. Again I must point out that statistics are dangerous 
and that the per capita debt comparison is subject to many 
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adjustments including local borrowings which differ in each 
case, 

Up to this point England’s debt reflects her entire war 
effort. If the Lend-Lease Bill becomes law, it is unlikely 
that her national debt figures will be expanded to include 
the cost of aid forthcoming from us. Such costs would 
show on our books unless we were to receive useful mer- 
chandise in exchange which could be credited to her. Judg- 
ing from the current rate of expenditure, | think it is safe 
to say that she is spending more now than at any time in 
the first World War. British revenues are currently being 
collected at about $5,400,000,000, roughly half of which goes 
to civil government expenses, leaving half or $2,700,- 
000,000 as a contribution to the war effort. New loans are 
raised by sixty and ninety day treasury bills and by 15 to 
19 year bonds issued at 3 per cent and more recently by 
seven year notes at 2% per cent. 

The British national annual income is currently about 
$32,000,000,000. War expenditure may be estimated at 
$15,000,000,000 per annum or about 47 per cent of national 
income, while government expenditures for civil purposes 
approximate $2,700,000,000 or 9 per cent of national income. 
‘This compares with 60 per cent of Germany’s national in- 
come going for war and 12 per cent for the normal opera- 
tion of government. Comparison is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for England’s figures should not be considered 
without measuring the similar efforts of other parts of her 
Empire, while Germany has expropriated valuable material 
from her conquered or dominated neighbors. Nevertheless 
it is probable that England’s war cost will advance to the 
equivalent of the German figures—i.e., 60 per cent of her 
national income or about $20,000,000,000 per year. 

[t is important to remember that national income usually 
rises with every increase in government expenditure so that 
current totals mean very little and current expenditures are 
not a safe basis on which to compare annual results. Only 
the ratios are of real interest. 

The linking of the American economy to the British effort 
by means of the Lend-Lease Bill adds a complicating factor 
to the calculation of both. If we are to be the arsenal of 
democracy, and therefore a large supplier of goods for 
British use and of the money to finance production of such 
goods, then the picture so far presented is somewhat altered. 
Assuming that we will finance a substantial part of England’s 
war effort, and that part, if not all, is to be in the nature 
of a gift, we are merging British production and financing 
with ours. To the extent to which we supply goods without 
payment, by so much will the British avoid an increase in 
their national indebtedness. If we charge her ledger account 
in U. §. dollars for materials delivered, her external debt 
will be increased; if we ask her to repay in kind at a later 
date, the reduction of her internal debt may be retarded. 
The $1,300,000,000 limit is meaningless for it depends on 
the values to be assigned to the goods loaned or leased. In 
this way the two economies will become more closely linked 
as the war progresses. I am not discussing the propriety of 
this action but I am pointing out that, in our own interest, 
we are taking the first step in voluntarily supporting part of 
the British economy and the British defense. 

The Lend-Lease Bill contains the germs of important 
possibilities for future economic collaboration between 
England and America. What will England do after the 
war? Will she make Ottawa agreements, compete with 
us the world over and lock us out of her Colonial possessions ? 
I don’t think so. Britain will surely recognize that while 
we are acting primarily in our own interest, incidentally we 
are working hard to preserve her very existence. If Britain 


wins the war, it is hoped that she will cooperate with us in 
eliminating tariff and quota restrictions and in setting up a 
trading system that will permit better and freer distribution 
of the world’s goods. 

While the British national debt stands at $44,000,000,000, 
ours stands at about $51,000,000,000 if guaranteed securities 
are included. Our population is three times that of the 
British. Proper comparison cannot be made without includ- 
ing the state and municipal indebtedness of both countries. 
As national debts rise to astronomical figures, it becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that a constantly larger portion of national 
income is being turned over to government in the form of 
taxes and the investment of savings in government obliga- 
tions. This process transfers national spending power from 
private hands to government agencies and tends to lead away 
from free enterprise. It parallels the path of the German 
transition from the Second to the Third Reich, and it makes 
it necessary for those of us who wish to preserve our eco- 
nomic liberties to give the most serious consideration to the 
problem of attaining maximum production without incurring 
compulsory regulations. If the war continues abroad and 
especially if we become belligerents, it is not unfair to 
assume that a much larger part of our national income 
must go for military purposes, that is through the hands of 
government departments and agencies. This might mean 
government control of the resources of the banks, of produc- 
tion capacity, of the investment of private savings, of food 
consumption, of foreign exchange and of every other item 
that enters into the economy of the United States. That is 
what has long since happened in the Axis countries. England 
has been forced to take many steps in this direction. We are 
on the threshold. The road back from central to decentral- 
ized control is extremely difficult. The attitude of the people 
towards their government might be very different in a 
strictly managed economy than under free or normal con- 
ditions, and it is difficult to determine whether there could 
again be a wave of decentralization as after other wars when 
there were still new territories to be opened up and under- 
production still existed at home. 

Similar conditions were produced in the last war and still 
we returned to a relatively free economy. That is true 
enough—but there is at least one important qualification. 
England and America are still carrying the cost of the last 
war in the form of debt and taxes and the cost of this one 
is being superimposed thereon. At the end of this war period 
our national debt will include the cost of two wars and the 
“emergency” spending of the depression era, a heavy burden 
to carry. 

Emergency is an overworked word. We have been treat- 
ing the ills of our domestic economy as emergencies for more 
than ten years. We have built up a huge national deficit 
greater than that left behind by the first World War (which 
is still unpaid for) and now we are confronted by what is 
already or may soon be a real emergency and in terms of our 
financial position we are in bad shape to meet it. 

In the last war productive capacity in this country was 
substantially increased. In this war there is a similar devel- 
opment and there may be an even larger expansion than last 
time. In England and here, government rather than corpora- 
tions may own excess plant capacity after the war and while 
this, together with present-day amortization privileges may 
mitigate the financial difficulties of the private corporations 
when the war ends, the more serious problems arising from 
unemployment will not be relieved. Instead of excess plant 
facilities having to be charged off by corporations and their 
stockholders, such new plants will probably belong to the 
taxpayers. This will happen unless the corporations can 
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find use for such facilities because of continued demand for 
old or new products which would justify purchase of the 
plants. To avoid having idle plants after the war, Keynes 
(in England) proposes that the people lend their savings 
to the government for war purposes on the assurance of the 
gradual return of these savings by the government after the 
war is over, thus providing purchasing power at that time 
for consumption articles. The difficulty with this scheme 
is that the money to be returned after the war will have to 
be raised by new taxes or new loans, for, in the meantime, 
such savings will have disappeared in the bottomless well 
of war expenditure. 

This brings up another point. In Germany there is a 
serious shortage of all items of civilian consumption and 
the same situation is developing rapidly in England. Ger- 
man economists and now English economists are claiming 
that this may prove to be an advantage in terms of postwar 
economy. When peace is restored, so this theory runs, there 
should be a tremendous demand on the Continent and in 
England for goods of all kinds from heavy plant machinery 
to food, clothing and shelter. They argue that this accumu- 
lated demand should support postwar manufacturing, thus 
continuing employment on a considerable scale during the 
period of readjustment. 

In the United States our people have as yet felt no pinch 
in the supply of consumption goods. As new employees are 
taken into the factories, they will have early acess to our 
instalment finance system and will be able to stock up on 
all kinds of personal inventory. Instead of developing an 
accumulated demand, it is likely that there will be heavy 
personal inventories. It is true that our government is giving 
thought to the preparation of public projects that will occupy 
some of our workmen when it is no longer necessary to 
manufacture arms. Even these palliatives will not be sufh- 
cient to avert a very serious postwar problem. 

Study of the German economy is apt to lead to the false 
conclusion that the only danger of a large national debt is 
the cost of carrying it. In this country in some quarters the 
theory is held that the interest rate on government obliga- 
tions should be brought down and held at the vanishing 
point. Obviously, this is a false conclusion for, without 
strong motivation, there is no incentive to take government 
securities with an insignificant yield when there are other 
more fruitful avenues for investment or when cash balances 
appear safer. So far, German experience has shown that a 
nice balance can be maintained, for the time being, by pay- 
ing a moderate return for such funds, recapturing the inter- 
est cost through taxation. In revamping our somewhat 
muddled tax system, it will be important to bear in min: 
that the English have probably blundered in levying a 100 
per cent excess profits tax. To provide an incentive to the 
manufacturer to produce economically, it is important that 
he should have a proper share in the net earnings. He should 
not profiteer—no one wants that. But his enlarged profits 
help to increase the national income, stimulate investment 
interest and improve the whole economy. I say this because 
there are some here who are beginning to ask for 100 per 
cent excess profits tax, not realizing the full implications of 
such action. 

Our tax system should be stabilized as rapidly as possible. 
It is better to know the worst—and then plan accordingly 
—rather than to have to guess at the probabilities of every 
next year’s tax bill. 

There are many who fear inflation cannot be avoided and 
there are others who just as strongly believe the opposite. If 
we proceed wisely and learn from what is going on abroad, 
there need be no inflation in our country. This may involve 
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gradual reduction of normal consumption, particularly in 
luxury goods, unpopular as this may be. It will also require 
strictest economy in cost of government. We shall have a 
credit expansion and, of course, an enormous increase in our 
national debt if the need for maximum defense continues or 
if we become more deeply involved. How far can we in- 
crease our debt? Some believe there is no limit as long as 
national income increases accordingly. Others believe na- 
tional debt can be pumped into banks, insurance companic 
and the like ad infinitum. I do not share this view. If that 
is done, payment of the accumulated debt eventually will be 
evaded no matter how long such action is postponed. 

It is important always to bear in mind that inflation does 
net result from the mere accumulation of deposits or cash, 
as long as such assets are not used. If, due to a fear psychosis, 
the idle funds are suddenly used for the purchase of goods, 
and there is an insufficiency of the latter to supply the 
demand, then prices rise, money value depreciates, finally 
wages go up and chaos results. 

It is increasingly clear that when order is reestablished 
in the world, we shall have to play a leading role in main- 
taining peace or face the risk of having to come to Britain’s 
aid again if she is threatened by Continental powers. I do 
not see how we can avoid this responsibility in the future. 
If Germany wins, she will most certainly extend her clearing 
system. She will not repeat her former mistake of borrow- 
ing heavily abroad. She :will exchange merchandise at 
prices set by her to fit the exigencies of the situation. In 
such a barter economy we shall not fit and much of the 
world trade will be denied us. Present-day German think- 
ing completely eliminates foreign exchange as we have known 
it in the past—and her methods circumvent tariff and quota 
restrictions. If Germany loses the war and the small 
nations are restored as economic units, they will trade with 
us to the extent that we will accept their goods and services 
in payment for their purchases. 

Eventually we shall be faced with the necessity of giving 
careful consideration to the disposition of our gold in such 
a way that it will serve the purposes of conducting inter- 
national trade and for settling payment differences. It 
would have been better, at the time when much gold was 
moving here for safekeeping, if our authorities had segre- 
gated it from our monetary system by the simple expedient 
of offering storage facilities in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; in effect, placing gold in bonded warehouse for 
a monthly storage fee. This would have obviated sale of 
government obligations to effect sterilization and would have 
transferred the cost of the storage operation from the tax- 
payer to the owners of the gold. Then when the owner of 
gold needed U. S. dollars, he could have exchanged the metal 
for cash. It would have extended the ear-marking privilege, 
presently only available to foreign governments and central 
banks, to foreign nationals as well. Of the $14,000,000,000 
of gold that have moved to this country during the last 
seven or eight years, a large part was owned by foreign 
nationals who would have preferred to store their gold here 
instead of taking dollars. 

Once peace is reestablished abroad, we may expect an 
outward flow of goods. Repatriation of capital may require 
the movement of substantial amounts of gold. As the in- 
ward movement of gold has expanded our bank deposits and 
created excess reserves, so the outward movement will 
contract them. This leads to the conclusion that we ought 
to prepare now by setting aside a portion of our present 
gold holdings for eventual foreign use. In itself, this action, 
is properly publicised, would remind Europe that much 
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of her capital is here ready to go to work abroad when 
peace returns. 

There is a further advantage in setting aside such a block 
of our presently useless gold hoard. If the Treasury were 
to agree to authorize the Federal Reserve Banks to sell part 
or all of $5,000,000,000 of gold certificates to the banking 
system, then excess reserves would be decreased by an equiva- 
lent amount, thus removing one of the dangers of credit in- 
flation without the necessity of new legislation to increase 
required reserves;. i.e., to reduce excess reserves. With 
such gold in the banks, it would be ready to move into trade 
at the right moment. Such action would restore control of 
the money market to the central monetary authorities and 
would serve to correct the present unnatural situation. It 
would not seriously affect the ability of the banks to ab- 
sorb new issues of government securities when that becomes 
necessary, although interest rates might be firmer. The 
purchase of such securities creates new deposits as the gov- 
ernment spends the money thus borrowed and under present 
conditions there would still remain sufficient excess reserves 
to care for the increased deposit liability. 

This picture sets us a nice problem. History has shown 
both lender and borrower the fallacy of international loans 
that carry no provision for liquidation in terms of goods 
and services. The time has come to adjust our ideas on 
tariffs and quotas unless we intend to isolate ourselves com- 
pletely from world trade. If we decide upon the latter 
course, we shall have to substantially readjust our internal 
economy, but 1 do not believe for one moment that in a 
closely integrated world the latter course is humanly 
possible. 

As labor grows in experience and political importance, the 
underlying implications of our former trade policies will 
come to be understood and it will be found that much re- 
adjustment is needed to fit present day world conditions. 
We shall have to go in for multi-lateral exchange of goods 
or continue to pour money down the drain in the form of 
foreign loans if our agricultural surpluses are to be absorbed 
and our factories kept going. It is not a question of “isms,” 
it is a cold question of employment. It is clear now that 
high tariffs lead to barter and barter drives out gold as 
an instrument of international trade. It is high time for 
government to establish an authoritative commission to 
study these problems and to make recommendations to Con- 
gress for legislation that will meet these difficult postwar 
questions. 

The United States operates under a capitalistic system. 
The distinguishing features of this system are private prop- 
erty, a free market and individual enterprise. It is a money 
economy in which the price of goods and the rate of wages 
normally are determined by market conditions, expressed 
in money terms. Theoretically, the ultimate goal of a free 
economy is an equilibrium in which there is sufficient por- 
ductive capacity to absorb all available labor, gradual ex- 
pansion in such capacity to offset savings of labor resulting 
from technological improvements, distribution of spendable 
income to assure consumption demand sufficient to buy and 
pay for the productive output, stimulation of the profit 
motive by limiting taxation so as to permit savings for 
productive investment. Government spending does not re- 
establish equilibrium although it affords relief. If govern- 
ment spending competes with private business and is ac- 
companied by legislation interfering with properly managed 
private enterprises and weakening to the profit motive, it 
subtracts from private production with one hand while it 
adds with the other. 


We started to regulate our economy and interfere with 
free markets long ago when Alexander Hamilton invented 
the protective tariff to protect our infant industries. What 
infants they are today! Over the years we have done much 
regulating. More recently we interfered again in the free 
play of our profit system. The government stepped in to 
prevent liquidation and bankruptcy; in a word, to protect 
debtors, large and small. Witness the railroad, banking and 
real estate legislation of those days. In addition, money 
was spent for all kinds of relief, for projects to create em- 
ployment, for agricultural price stabilization schemes, re- 
striction of production and in a great many other ways. So 
our free economy is not so free and we have been planning 
to relieve—but not to avoid the need for relief. We are 
moving rapidly from a free to a managed economy. 

There is a growing conviction that many old axioms and 
definitions of economic theory are open to considerable doubt. 
We have seen that the totalitarians, Germany, Italy and 
Japan, adjudged bankrupt ten years ago, have built up huge 
war machines, the largest in history, while thus far main- 
taining the appearance of solvency and avoiding inflation. 
We have seen an era of cheap money in the United States 
and an accumulation of idle deposits never equalled before, 
without substantial and lasting business recovery or in- 
flationary results. We have seen national currency manage- 
ment carried to extremes and the complete disappearance of 
free foreign exchange. In Germany we have seen bad money 
that did not drive out good money. It is true that all these 
manifestations may still prove to have been temporary but 
the orthodox consequences certainly have been efficiently 
postponed. 

Perhaps an explanation lies in the following factors: As 
we have just stated, the world over debtors have been pro 
tected against creditors, thus avoiding the normal readjust- 
ment of the capitalist or profit system, and in this country 
in particular we have definitely moved from over-consump- 
tion (under-production) to under-consumption (over-pro- 
duction). We have not known how to put to use everything 
we could make or grow including the labor capable of mak- 
ing and growing. This, in itself, is our major economic 
and social problem. The government has tried to solve this 
problem but in the attempt it has been only partially suc- 
cessful. 

The present war will require us to modify our economic 
conceptions and to do a considerable degree of thinking 
ahead. There is so great a need for speed in defense that we 
may overlook the postwar economic repercussions and involve 
ourselves eventually in serious social complications, threaten- 
ing to our democratic way of life. As long as the people 
can choose the men to run our government and are given 
a chance to understand what is being done, we should be 
safe. It is our good fortune that we have all the means to 
keep us in daily touch with the problems at hand, and it is to 
be hoped that the authorities will see fit to keep us thoroughly 
and accurately informed. It is our duty to pay strict at- 
tention, to get a clear conception of the objectives and to 
make ourselves heard when we approve as well as when 
we disapprove unless we wish to be governed by active 
minorities. As it is conceived, our government policy is 
controlled by public opinion. Sometimes government will be 
ahead of public opinion; often the reverse will be true. Our 
natural interest in government will be stimulated, I fancy, 
by rapidly increasing tax bills. The American people are 
intelligent and will make the right decision quickly when 
the issues are promptly and clearly stated, but they must 
make their judgment known if majority opinion is to pre- 
vail. Intelligence and promptness are necessary if democ- 
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racy is to produce results as quickly as is done in one man 
governments. 

Now has come the time when, as a nation, we face a 
whole world at war. This war is born of economic causes. 
It will test whether the advances towards individual liberty 


over a thousand years are to be discarded because of politico- 
economic failure. Whether we fight or look on, this country 
will be profoundly affected by the outcome. Our success 
in creating the kind of world we want for our children 
will be measured only by our intelligence and high courage. 


Government in Time of War 


WE MUST BE VIGILANT TO PRESERVE THE FUNDAMENTAL GUARANTEES 


By ROSCOE POUND, Former Dean of Harvard Law School 
Delivered at Boston University Founders’ Day Legal Panel on March 12, 1941 


TUDY of American legislation tends to make one 
skeptical about emergencies which require the over- 
riding of constitutional guarantees. I like to think 

of a statute of my native state which, as I remember it, ran 
something like this: Be it enacted that the golden rod, 
Solidago serotina, shall be the State Flower of Nebraska, 
and, whereas an emergency exists, this act shall be in effect 
from and after its passage. So far from the emergency justi- 
fying the measure, it has been known to be the case that the 
proposed measure has been made to justify the emergency. 

Let us remember what was originally behind censorship. 
In the struggle of politically organized society with kin- 
organized society and later with religious organization of 
society for the paramountcy in social control, the dignity 
of the political sovereign was a very important considera- 
tion. Criticism of public officials and discussion of public 
affairs was thought dangerous to the security of political 
institutions. The dignity of the political organization of 
society was of itself something to be guarded. Any infringe- 
ment of it might bring government into less esteem and 
threaten its existence. In a democracy where the force of 
politically organized society is wielded by a majority, it is 
easy for a majority to feel that what it does has sufficient 
justification in its doing so; that every one should hold 
to the views for the moment of the ruling majority and 
profess its beliefs. Anything less, it is easily persuaded, is 
subversive of the paramount social organization. It is as 
easy for King Demos to feel that want of conformity to his 
will on any serious subject is dangerous sedition as it has 
been for King Rex to hold the same doctrine. 

When, however, we come to consider censorship in war 
or emergency from the standpoint of the relation of the 
reasons behind it to the scope to be allowed to it. I submit 
we must make a distinction. We must distinguish between 
censorship to prevent military information and other infor- 
mation useful to the enemy from reaching the enemy, on 
the one hand, from, on the other hand, censorship to prevent 
criticism or discussion of governmental acts and of past 
military operations and the general conduct of the war. The 
excuse for the latter is that such criticism and discussion en- 
courages the enemy. But where a democracy is at war the 
enemy must know that a ruling majority is behind the war 
and can derive no real comfort from the critical publication 
of even a clamorous but politically powerless minority. It is 
not as if an autocrat, holding down a people with an iron 
hand, was waging war and any published dissent indicated 
he was losing his grip and faced with revolution at home. 
When armies were dependent upon volunteering, there was 
some excuse for assuming that criticism of the government 
or of its conduct of a war might operate to hold back enlist- 
ment. No such ground can be set up where armies are 
raised by conscription. James Russell Lowell’s “Biglow 


Papers,” published during the Mexican War, probably had 
no effect whatever on the prosecution of that war by the 
government. But such publications would be dealt with 
drastically if extreme militarists could have their way to- 
day. 

In the summer of 1863, when Lee was moving on Penn- 
sylvania, Morgan was preparing to invade Ohio, Rosecrans 
was stalled in middle Tennessee, and Johnston was collect- 
ing an army in Grant’s rear behind Vicksburg, there was an 
emergency if our government ever encountered one. But 
General Burnside’s order suspending the Chicago Times 
for “repeated expression of disloyal and incendiary senti- 
ments” was at once revoked by President Lincoln. In the 
summer of 1864, after Cold Harbor, after the operations 
about Petersburg seemed to have reached a standstill, when 
Sherman seemed to be making little headway toward At- 
lanta, and Early was in the Shenandoah Valley, a great 
political party was allowed to hold a convention which in 
its platform pronounced the war a failure. Joel Parker at 
the Harvard Law School was allowed to attack the legality 
of important items of the administration’s policy. Through- 
out the Civil War the Committee on the conduct of the war 
examined generals and witnesses as to military operations, 
and newspaper controversies went on as a result—notably 
the controversy between Meade and Sickels as to the second 
day at Gettysburg and between the adversaries of Meade and 
his partisans as to the whole conduct of that battle. After 
Shiloh, during the long struggle to get a foothold back of 
Vicksburg, and after Cold Harbor, Grant was persistently 
attacked in the press. But the attacks were without effect 
on his imperturbable pursuit of his duty, and neither helped 
the South nor hindered the military operations of the North. 
I have never thought that our conduct of the last war was 
aided by the imprisonment of Mrs. O’Hare or that it was 
impeded by the excited query of an obscure journeyman 
cigar maker as to why we were aiding Czarist Russia. 

It is worth while to consider whether, instead of relying 
upon our own experience, we have not, since 1917, been 
going on ideas taken from Continental Europe, seeking a 
coerced outward unity, and importing a censorship which 
belongs to and has grown out of the exigencies of a very 
different type of government from ours. The problem is 
to find some adjustment between the war powers of the 
government under the Constitution and the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech and a free press. To the extreme 
militarist who would abrogate all guarantees in time of 
war and set up a military absolutism in the supposed in- 
terest of efficiency, one must answer that military efficiency 
in a democracy is not endangered by things that threaten 
it under an autocracy. Even in time of peace the autocrat 
is sensitive about criticism and public discussion of his acts. 
Neither in peace nor in war, as was shown in our Civil 
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War, need a democracy fear criticism or discussion. What 
gives aid to the enemy is something very different, namely, 
information as to armaments, movements, plans, the where- 
abouts of troops and ships of war, and the like. As to 
these things undoubtedly there is another story and a rigid 
censorship may be necessary in any time of serious war. 

Only an overwhelming necessity can justify the setting 
aside of one of the fundamental guarantees in our consti- 
tutional polity. All that I have seen urged for so doing pro- 
ceeds on an assumption that American government can- 
not wage war and stand up under criticism. But our govern- 
ment has proved it can do so in the crisis of a great Civil 
War. Moreover, a democratic government presupposes free 
criticism and free discussion. If the people, and that means 
any of them, cannot be suffered to criticize and grumble and 
argue pending war, does it not follow that they ought 
not to be suffered to vote pending war? But in the Civil 
War we held a Congressional election in 1862, and a Presi- 
dential election in 1864 with no untoward results. 


Cautions doling out to the press of news from the front 
is no doubt a necessity of effective conduct of war. Sup- 
pression of information as to plans and movements, move- 
ments of vessels, and the like, is clearly necessary. Here 
is the legitimate field of censorship in time of war. Amer- 
ican experience contradicts the assumption that more than 
this is required in the nature of things or that the very 
exigencies of war demand more. 

In a time of rise and establishment of absolutism all over 
the world, in a time when the bigness of everything and the 
economic unification of the land continually add to the power 
of the central as against the local government and increas- 
ingly concentrate power in the person of the chief execu- 
tive, we must be vigilant to preserve the fundamental guar- 
antees on which our federal government rests. This means 
in practice that the press must be vigilant for us. Only if the 
press is free to perform this function in our polity can we 
be sure that wars to maintain democracy do not in result 
become wars to establish autocracy. 


Address to Farmers 


WE CANNOT BE AN ISLAND 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered over the radio to those attending anniversary farm dinners to commemorate 
the eighth year of the New Deal Agricultural Program, March 8, 1941 


AM glad to be able to take a part again in this anni- 

versary celebration. Eight long years ago today I sent 

out a call for farmers and farm leaders to come to 
Washington to help draft farm legislation to meet the 
emergency. 

And that meeting led directly to the national farm pro- 
grams that we now have. 

Farmers did their work well. Agriculture was almost 
helpless, as we remember, before the emergency of 1933, 
but in September, 1939, when another crisis confronted us, 
the crisis of the second World War, farming was far better 
prepared. 

The reasons for the favorable position of agriculture in 
the late Summer of 1939 are not hard to find. Agriculture 
probably suffered more than any other industry from the 
short-sighted national policies that followed the end of the 
first World War. 

When the farmers arrived here in response to my call of 
March 8, 1933, I found a group eager for action and ready 
to lay aside minor differences. 

‘They knew that they had no time to lose. 

So when the second World War began a year and a half 
ago the farm programs inaugurated in 1933 served as what 
might be called shock-absorbers for agriculture. We had no 
repetition of the “buying-a-bale’ movement and other in- 
effective proposals for farm relief that followed that August 
of 1914 after the outbreak of the first World War. 


Reapy To Pray Futt Part 


‘Today there is no call to plow up the plains. American 
Agriculture is in splendid condition to play its full part in 
the program of national defense. Our granaries are full. 

Our stores of food and fibres are adequate to meet our 
own needs at home—yes, and the needs of our friends in 
the other lands now fighting for their existence—fighting in 
behalf of all democratic forms of government, fighting 
against world control by dictatorships. 


The country is glad that there are no bottlenecks in our 
Agricultural production. The farm front is ready for any 
demand of total defense. 

It is no accident that the farmers of our country stand 
ready to serve in the severe trial ahead of us. Their pre- 
paredness is the fruit of their own voluntary concerted 
efforts, stretching back over all these years. 

These efforts are embodied in national farm programs, 
conceived by the farmers and administered by the farmers. 

To me the story of that achievement is a genuine 
inspiration. 

Back, back there in 1933 farmers balked at the philosophy 
of fear and inaction. Assisted by their government they 
came together and began to work together to solve some of 
these difficulties. Through their programs they’ve raised 
farm income. They are conserving their soil. They are 
rehabilitating poverty-stricken farmers. 

The farm front is a broad one but national programs for 
agriculture touch every part of this front in every part of 
the land. 

Six million farmers cooperating in these national programs 
are helping to give the answer to those who question the 
future of democracy. I am well aware that these programs 
have not solved all the farm problems. Out of the war, the 
present war, have arisen new difficulties and new demands. 


“We Cannot BE AN IsLANpD” 


The post-war world will be different in many ways from 
the world that we knew before September, 1939. But, given 
a sympathetic National Administration, farmers can meet 
these post-war problems as they met the problems of 1933. 
They can achieve the equality they must have if they are 
to make their proper contribution to the national defense and 
to the American way of life. 

It is the fate of this common life that weighs upon all our 
hearts tonight. 

And it may interest you to know that only a few hours 
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ago the Senate has passed by a vote of about 2 to 1 the 
lend-lease bill for aid to the democracies of the world that 
are trying to save their democracy. 

The farmer, no less than the businessman and the work- 
man, has his eyes turned to the world situation. 

Democracy over large areas of the Old World is threat- 
ened with extinction. And no democratic farm program in 
the United States, nor the democratic way of life here, can 
hope to survive the death of democracy over the rest of the 
earth. 

We cannot escape our collective responsibility for the kind 


of life that is going to emerge from the ordeal through which 
the world is passing today. 

We cannot be an island. 

We may discharge that responsibility unwisely but we 
cannot escape the consequences of our choice. 

We would have it a world in which we may live in peace, 
live in freedom, live in security, the kind of world our 
farmer forefathers dreamed of and worked for as they settled 
the old Atlantic seaboard and pushed their way into the 
West. I am confident that the farmers of 1941 want this 
kind of world to survive. 


What Price Democracy ? 


THE FUTURE IS HIDDEN BEHIND THE CLOUDS 
By MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 


Delivered before the San Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California, February 18, 1941 


HERE is in the human heart an innate yearning 

for freedom. Even those governments which tyran- 

nously rule over their people, pay freedom tribute by 
the pretence that they rest upon the free will of the people. 
If real freedom does not exist, at least a veneer of freedom 
must be set up in order to pay a “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” 

Physical freedom is obviously treasured by man. The 
prison, the concentration camp, chains and irons—life is of 
little worth when these are the conditions. All that enables 
men to endure them, is the anticipation of the day of release, 
the day of restoration to one’s loved ones and to the normal 
activities of life. 

But freedom of the mind and spirit is assuredly a far greater 
blessing. The day of release from this type of imprisonment 
cannot be anticipated. The overthrow of the spirit-crushing 
regime alone guarantees relief. Life then becomes a hideous 
mockery, a dungeon from which one cannot escape. 

What is the fundamental idea of democracy? It is cer- 
tainly not based on the notion that the people as a whole, in- 
cluding the wise and the ignorant, the selfish and the un- 
selfish, those willing to devote careful study to the problems 
of government and those too lazy to do so, will give us 
better rule than a group of picked men or a single wise and 
beneficent governor. No, we are well aware that we the 
people make mistakes which a sage council or an able ruler 
would not make. And yet we cling to democracy. For we 
know that if the people do make mistakes, they can be shown 
the error of their ways; the people are amenable to argu- 
ment, to proof. But if a despot once embarks on a certain 
path (dangerous. though it be), he may be inaccessible to 
arguments; his very self-pride, his sense of superior wisdom 
will lead him to follow that road, even if it should lead to 
the sheer abyss. 

In a democracy our own voice may be infinitesimally small 
—but we have a voice, and it is equal to that of every other 
citizen of the democracy. In a despotism the vote is a 
mockery; who dares to vote other than “Ja”? 

True democracy will not tyrannize over the minority, for 
it really rests on a profound and significant philosophical con- 
ception—namely the recognition of the worth and dignity 
of each individual, the acknowledgement of the importance of 
the spirit of each human being. This is, I believe, what is 
meant by the statement that “all men are created equal.” 
Certainly they are not equal mentally; they cannot all attain 


the same posts in life; they will not all be equal in posses- 
sions. But they are equal in a more profound sense; in the 
eyes of his Maker each is equal. 

In short democracy is based upon the conception of the 
dignity and value of the soul of the individual. And it is 
this faith that inevitably guarantees the rights of minorities 
as well as of majorities. 

The mere act of voting is but a symbol of this idea. And 
at the same time it affords each of us, rich and poor, equal 
opportunity to have a voice in the government of the nation 
and its various subdivisions. 

The idea on which democracy rests is a sublime one; it is 
one which required time for its recognition. Aristocracy is 
so easily accepted by the aristocrats—and imposed on others. 
The poor, the weak, the ignorant could not easily withstand 
those possessed of all they lacked. Oligarchy and monarchy 
alternated, but whether one man or a group ruled, it was 
on the shoulders of the many that the rule pressed. Slavery 
was but one manifestation. Sometimes doubtless the rule 
was good, kindly and generous; often it was not. But 
whether cruel or kindly, it was always based on the idea of 
a fundamental inequality. 

And finally democracy, resting on the notion of a funda- 
mental equality, has replaced it. We cannot by any means 
claim that it has been completely attained—but in our land 
how much more there is than the past has seen! The vote 
given to each without discrimination because of wealth or 
poverty, without discrimination as to sex, form of religion, 
social standing, position, place of birth, descent—this is in- 
deed a mighty stride forward, not because we collectively 
have more wisdom but because it expresses the notion that 
“a man’s a man for a’ that,” that each of us is and is to be 
treated as spiritually equal. 

With democracy thus understood freedom inevitably goes 
hand in hand. For how can those who respect the individu- 
ality of their fellow beings, seek to imprison them in body 
or in spirit ? 

What are the essential elements of this freedom of the 
spirit ? 

First must be placed freedom of speech. Unless human be- 
ings are able to set forth the facts they know, the conclusions 
that their minds have reached, no one could possibly speak of 
them as free. It has been said: “The truth shall make you 
free.” And it is equally correct to say: “Only the free will 
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attain the truth.” How can those whose mental eyes are 
blindfolded—nay, rather, blinded—see what the world is? 

A democracy above all makes it necessary that the people 

all the people—act on a knowledge of the facts. To a 
democracy freedom of speech is as essential as the air we 
breathe, the sunlight by which we see. 

But this does not mean that it is not essential for those 
living under other forms of government. Suppression of 
freedom of speech makes it possible for a ruler to do what 
he will, to depict things as he wishes his people to see them, 
to ruin the nation, to spur them on to a needless and unjust 
war. 

Accordingly if any nation denies to its people freedom of 
speech, it not merely jeopardizes them and their futures but 
the lives and well-being of all other peoples. For they re- 
semble most an automobilist who drives his car at headlong 
speed along the highway—blindfolded. Such a one is a 
menace to everyone on the road, however carefully and well 
they may drive. 

freedom of speech is the first stone in the arch of spiritual 
freedom. Second—and very closely united to it—is freedom 
of the press. If it is imperative that an individual have the 
right to tell what he knows and thinks, how much more im- 
portant is it that the press, whose means of gathering in- 
formation is so very much greater than the individuals, and 
whose opinions are more carefully reasoned, should be free 
to speak? And the voice of the press reaches many thousands, 
while that of the individual comes to the ears of but a few 
associates. ‘To a democracy in our times a free press is an 
absolute essential. A shackled press is a tool of a tyrant, 
who dares not let the truth appear. 

So too must the radio, the modern method of giving in- 
formation and exchanging ideas, be given the freedom 
which by common consent democracies have given the press. 
It has the advantage over the press that it can speak the 
instant an event occurs; it can let us hear the very voice of 
the statesman or the official. All the more necessary is it that 
it be free; governmental interference with it must not be 
tolerated in the slightest degree, nor must it be allowed to 
hecome the tool of any corporation—or group of corpora- 
tions—or any class. It is exposed to special problems be- 
cause of its relations to governments and to advertisers; 
but with its tremendous power, the millions whom it reaches, 
we must make herculean efforts to keep it free. 

Next comes the right of assembly. Men and women have 
the opportunity to gather without interference to exchange 
ideas, to discuss, to arrive at conclusions. They must have 
the right to do more than assemble; there are states where 
they assemble merely to listen—not to discuss; their minds 
are—or rather have been—made up for them, they cannot 
(no, they dare not) make them up for themselves. 

Free assembly is essential for a democracy; it is essential 
for the successful attainment of the truth. 

With this group, free speech, free press, free radio, free 
assembly, must go free schools and universities. If there is 
any place where the search for the truth should be the 
primary purpose, it is our educational institutions. Men 
cannot at one and the same time be told by a government 
what they must teach, what ideas they must implant, and yet 
be genuine followers of truth. Academic freedom is far 
from being an academic question; you cannot shackle uni- 
versities and have true universities. When the feet of 
Chinese women were bound in past years, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that they walked unaided. Nor can you 
bind the mind and yet expect it to function as a normal 
mind. The devilish ingenuity with which children are being 


placed mentally in black or brown or red straight-jackets, is 
one of the great crimes of the world’s history. 

Obviously an illiterate people is not adapted to the demo- 
cratic form of government. The more ignorant a people, the 
more easily will it be beguiled by wild schemes, by the rant- 
ing of demagogues. And today with the constant increase 
in the complexity of our problems, the need for intelligence 
on the part of the electorate is vastly greater. No matter 
how well-meaning an individual is, no matter how lofty his 
character, the harm he may do his country is incalculable, 
if he is densely ignorant. This it is that calls for general 
education, an education that is both free and sound. 

To be sure the schools will not be able so to train citizenry 
that each man will be competent to pass judgment on the 
intricate problems presented to him for decision. Most im- 
portant is it that he somehow possess or acquire the insight 
to choose the right man as official and as legislator. 

In the totalitarian regimes the leaders climb to the top 
by means of force, by threats, by trickery, and by demagogic 
appeals. In such governments it is obviously unnecessary to 
rely on the ability of the people to choose officials wisely ; this 
is out of their hands. In the same way intelligence is not 
required in order to wrestle with particular issues. The mas- 
ter decides. In a democracy education is the first and fore- 
most responsibility—education for all. 

The right to trial by jury is clearly essential to freemen. 
If one is charged with a crime, the case must not be tried 
secretly before some hireling of a despot but publicly before 
a jury of one’s peers. Secret trials have ever been favorite 
means of terrorism for tyrants. 

And greatest of all freedoms is liberty of conscience, 
the right to worship God as each may choose. We in this 
land take this doctrine for granted. We assume that of 
course every man, having the right to his own opinions in 
such fields as politics and economics, should especially have 
the right to adhere to that religious faith which he desires and 
to observe its teachings. This seems to us axiomatic. 

We are indeed aware that in the past this has not been 
the case. We know too that religious persecution is far, 
very far from being altogether dead. We constantly read in 
the press of mob attacks—yes, and governmental attacks— 
upon human beings whose religious ideas and ritual differ 
from those held by the rulers in power. Within the last two 
decades once more the fires of intolerance have blazed up, 
and human beings are made to suffer in countless ways be- 
cause of their religious faith. 

But in our blessed land religious liberty is established not 
only by the very first amendment to the Constitution but in 
the hearts of our people, whatever their political views, 
whatever their religious belief. 

It would be easy to cite expressions of fervent faith in this 
doctrine on the part of the great men to whom we owe our 
form of government and of our statesmen throughout the 
century and a half of our national life, as well as our leaders 
of today. 

I shall content myself by quoting from the utterances of 
one of our greatest Americans. 

George Washington, who (you will recall) was presi- 
dent of the convention which drafted the Constitution, thus 
expressed himself : 

“If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension 
that the Constitution framed in the Convention where I had 
the honour to preside, might possibly endanger the religious 
rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never 
have placed my signature to it; and if I could now con- 
ceive that the General Government might ever be so ad- 
ministered as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, 
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I beg you will be persuaded that no one would be more 
zealous than myself to establish effectual barriers against 
the horrors of spiritual tyranny and every species of religious 
persecution. For you doubtless remember that I have often 
expressed my sentiments that every man, conducting himself 
as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone for 
his religious opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping 
the Deity, according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 

Destroy religious liberty—and there are substituted the 
terrors of inquisitions, persecutions and pogroms. Such is 
not the way “‘to insure domestic tranquillity.” No, those who 
are faithful to the principle of freedom of conscience are 
supporting and guarding a fundamental principle of our 
nation. 

But the logical outcome of the totalitarian theory of the 
state is either an attitude completely hostile to the various 
forms of religion or the establishment of a religion sub- 
servient to thie state. 

Totalitarianism places the state first; men and women are 
but pawns, tools to be used by it (or rather the Fuhrers who 
dominate it) in its interest—or rather its pretended in- 
terest. Democracy rests on the principle of the worth of 
the individual, the importance of the human spirit; and so it 
of course gives man fullest opportunity for expression, free- 
dom of growth and development. 

Diametrically opposed to each other are the bases of 
democracy and totalitarianism. Does man live for the state? 
Are we of worth as individuals or only as we are tools of 
the state? If the latter be true, must we not repudiate what 
mankind has come to accept as fundamental? “For what is 
a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?” 

The world today once more has the issue presented to it: 
“Shall men and women be free in body, in mind, in spirit, or 
shall the symbols of the new order be the concentration camp, 
the burning of books, the destruction of synagogues and the 
imprisonment alike of nuns and pastors?” 

It is for us to choose. As Americans there can be but 
one answer. 

Underlying it all however must be a profound recognition 
of our obligation to our fellow-Americans. Our government 
does not exist for my sake or for yours—for the sake of 
California or of New York alone—for the sake of capital or 
of labor—for the sake of industry or of agriculture—but, for 
the well-being of all. American citizenship therefore carries 
the obligation with it that each one of us think in terms 
not of profit to himself or to a group to which he belongs, 
to his state, city or county, to his trade, his business or 
profession—but of general benefit to this nation of which 
we are. but a part, but a fraction. When Washington dis- 
banded his army, he wrote to the governors of the several 
states, emphasizing that the system of policy (as he called it) 
to be adopted at that time, would determine whether the 
American revolution should be regarded as a blessing or a 
curse. And he set forth what he regarded as the “four 
things . . . essential to the well-being, | may even venture 
to say to the existence, of the United States as an independent 
power: 


1. An indissoluble union of the states under one federal 
head. 

2. A sacred regard to public justice. 

3. The adoption of a proper peace establishment. 

4. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States which will induce 
them to forget their local prejudices and policies; to make 
those mutual concessions which are requisite to the general 


prosperity ; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community.” Let me re- 
peat these words—“to sacrifice their individual advantages to 
the interest of the community.” Our attitude toward the 
problems confronting us must be marked by unselfishness— 
the good of the whole must transcend that of any of its 
parts. If you say this is beyond the powers of human 
nature, I shall ask whether you prefer to give up the struggle 
for an unselfish, democratic government in favor of a 
tyrannical, freedom-destroying totalitarianism. Neither road 
is easy—but how can we hesitate in our choice between them ? 

The one alternative we know all too well. What men 
may speak, is determined by the state. What they may hear 
in conversation or over the air, is decided by the state. What 
they may read—even the list of books and the news in 
journals—the state chooses. For what purpose they may 
assemble, whom they may hear, what he may say—all this 
is at the will of the state. How they shall be tried for crimes 
charged against them—whether publicly or secretly—is in the 
hands of the state. Even the pastor in his pulpit is not free 
from surveillance. 

How we should treasure the freedoms that we are promised 
—and that we assuredly have! And they spring inevitably 
from the true conception of democracy, which is based on the 
belief in the value of the individual, each individual, what 
ever his financial status, whatever his religion. 

Obviously too this fundamental basis of our society de- 
mands the removal of discrimination of all kinds from our 
life. Discrimination and democracy cannot by any possibility 
live together. To the exact extent that the former exists, 
the latter disappears. Neither place of birth nor parentage, 
neither the faith which one professes nor the color of the 
skin should be allowed to set up a bar against a human 
being—whether it be in school, business or profession, in 
public conveyance, in church or at the ballot-box. And if 
anyone tells me that he does not accept this, 1 wonder whether 
he really believes in democracy in his heart. He only seeks 
opportunity for himself but is not willing to share it with 
others. To such I should like to quote the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “I have always thought that all men should be 
free; but if any should be slaves, it should be first those 
who desire it for themselves, and secondly those who desire 
it for others. Whenever I hear anyone arguing for slavery, 
I feel a strong impluse to see it tried on him personally.” 
And I am absolutely sure that Lincoln would have likewise 
said that he who believes in discrimination should have it 
tried first on himself. No compromise can rightly be made. 
Those who believe in discrimination (whatever its form), 
would have no right to complain if it were applied to them. 

Hard and toilsome is the road of democracy. But when we 
look from it at the abyss into which missteps would plunge 
us, we fix our eyes on the heights and resolutely press on. 
For there beneath us we see the blaze from burning books, 
sending heavenward the smoke and ashes from pages that 
spoke of truth and freedom; we see men, with mouths 
hound; we see them with ears sealed; we see eyes blinded; 
we see concentration camps enclosed by electrified wire; we 
hear the blow of the club; we see great and noble men 
stripped and beaten; before us is the endless, endless line of 
pitiful refugees, men, women and children, seeking but 
escape; and we see those who strive by force, by terror, by 
falsehood to bring the entire world beneath this baleful 
rule. Yes, when we peer down into that abyss, we draw 
a deeper draught of freedom and push ownard. About us 
(to use a phrase no longer permitted in the land of its 
origin) “Die Luft der Freiheit weht”: “The Air of Free- 
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dom Blows.” And for this our hearts well with gratitude— 
gratitude to this government of ours, to those who created 
it, and to all those who have guarded and perpetuated it. 

‘Two words are at times on our lips today, one is security, 
the other courage. Courage must not be permitted to become 
truculence and arrogance; the desire for security must not be 
permitted to become peace at any price. The former would 
mean a readiness to fight at the slightest provocation, it 
would mean a resort to brute force to settle all issues; the 
latter would mean a yielding of the world to the rule of 
might and terror. 

Between them should lie our goal, the true and abiding 
security of mankind. We should be ready, soberly and with- 
out impetuosity, to show that the courage of our ancestors has 
not turned to water in our veins. 

Let us, | beg you, with calmness and sobriety, yet summon 
back that courage which men and women have shown 
throughout the ages—the heroes of religion, the pilgrims to 
our shores, the revolutionary fathers, the pioneers, the Wash- 
ingtons and the Lincolns—and make clear that what is 
called security may be obtained at too great a sacrifice—and 
that genuine and abiding security may require of us the 
highest form of courage. Surely it did not die out with those 
to whom we owe so much; it is ours, covered though it be 
by hostility to strife. But it is only by courage that all we 
have gained can perchance be protected. 

The future is hidden behind the clouds. We know of 
dangers beyond our borders, we know of those within our 
land who are using the freedom of speech which democracy 
yrants, to stir up hatred between classes, and against those 
of other faiths, creeds or blood. However, Americanism may 
be interpreted, they are disloyal to it. Democracy should 


mean cooperation, it should mean tolerance. Our people, 
made up of those from many diverse strains, has found each 
making its contribution to our national life. If in this land 
there should not be respect paid to each stock by the others, 
where should it be? If group is stirred against group, where 
shall the strife end? Regardless of ancestry and creed, we 
are all—thank God—one thing, Americans—with allegiance 
to this land and to no other. 

Look over the roll of those who died in our wars; scan 
the names on the tombstones in the cemeteries of France. The 
names originated in all parts of Europe—yes, and Asia too; 
Russia and France, England and Spain, Germany and Italy 
all furnished the names carved on the stones in those tranquil 
burial grounds. And each laid down his life for this country, 
his country. Whatever their origin, they were and died 
Americans. 

And America is proud that we have come from all cor- 
ners of the globe, seeking opportunity and above all, free- 
dom, freedom of the spirit, and we have become Americans 
by baptism in the waters of that spirit. 

To that principle America is dedicated and must remain 
dedicated—if she be true to herself. 

It has taken a world tragedy to remind us of our heritage, 
of what men and women suffered to make us free. Ours it 
is to treasure that freedom, to guard it against foes, without 
and within, to be ready, if need be, to fight and to die for it. 
We the heirs must not be faithless to the trust reposed in 
us, We must not with craven cowardice surrender it and 
deny it to the generations who will come after us. 

The torch which Liberty bears at New York harbor must 
be kept shining, a beacon and a light of hope to those across 
the seas living in the blackness of spiritual imprisonment. 


Peace and Power Politics 1941 


A BOLD ATTITUDC IS ADMIRABLE, A BOMBASTIC ONE IS DANGEROUS 


By DR. ISAIAH BOWMAN, President of The Johns Hopkins University 
Delwered at Atlantic City Meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, February 24, 1941 


HIS nation has emphatically expressed its determina- 

tion to safeguard its own democracy and to help other 

democracies — that is, other kinds and degrees of 
democracy. This involves conflict, intense and prolonged 
conflict, whether or not we are at war. We expect victory 
for us to crown that conflict. We believe that an acceptable 
world order is based on agreement through reasonable com- 
promise on the principle of fairness to all. We reject the 
“new order” of Nazi Germany, now the declared enemy of 
democracies, because German leaders interpret their new 
order only in terms of death to all other orders. Who is 
responsible for a peace that will permit a reasonable new 
order to be forged? Is it not the victor? If the victor is 
responsible for the consequences of his victory, we, the people 
of the United States, are now faced with two terribly 
urgent questions: how shall we help win victory; and what 
shall we do with victory when it has been won? 

The peoples of the world think that victory will bring 
peace. They look forward to the birth of prosperity, the 
child of peace. But peace is conditioned by the hopes, dreams, 
expectations, and limitations of all mankind; it is not the 
product of one nation’s hopes, dreams, efforts, and limita- 
tions. Remembering the recuperative power of Life and 
Nature, and its capacity to confound prophecy, I do not wish 
to deepen your anxiety by rejecting our peoples’ hopes or by 


casting an altogether pessimistic horoscope. But optimism 
can only be based on what part we are willing to play in 
that small sector of fate left to human will and enterprise. 
First, I wish to say a word about the schools, and then I 
would like to look at some of the difficulties, perhaps in- 
soluble difficulties, as well as the responsibilities of the peace 
that will follow victory. 
THE Cost or War 

Whatever else the future may reveal, there is a danger 
signal ahead for every interest which the schools of America 
advocate and defend. As far as speed and costs are con- 
cerned we are going about our defensive military prepara- 
tions, and must go about them, as if we were already at war. 
Now there is but one way of ultimately meeting those costs, 
of paying for war or preparations for war: it is by lowering 
the standard of living. This is the universal seigniorage 
which Mars extracts from our social coinage. It is chiseled 
out of schools, museums, art galleries, quality and amount of 
food, clothing, house furnishings, soil preservation, care of 
the blind and the insane, private and public hospitalization, 
road repair, and hours of leisure or recreation. Included 
in the list is public morale, which sums up the national 
character-effort of all the others. Even the victor can con- 
trive no way of escape from the general effect, for the world 
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is bound together in welfare as in trade. Victor and van- 
quished share the inescapable costs of war in greater or 
lesser degree. The whole world pays, and payment comes 
out of an account called “standard of living.” 

Education is not putting up a special plea when it seeks 
recognition of its place in American democratic life or when 
it attempts to ward off excess of payment for war, either 
potential or actual. It does not claim exemption from effects 
otherwise universal. It tries only to present the truth about 
our national character, and how it is shaped, in order that 
a forewarned public may more wisely decide how much of 
the inevitable lowering of standards that we shall experience 
in the future shall be put upon the schools. 


DIscIPLINE AND THE GENERAL Goop 


We seem to be agreed that our economic condition, in the 
next few decades at least, will call for heroic remedies, but 
this is far from saying that our situation is hopeless. Our 
so-called economic machine is, after all, not a machine but 
a social contract. We have agreed, tacitly or otherwise, to 
run the machine in a certain way. If, for “our better order- 
ing and preservation,” as the Mayflower compact phrased 
it, we require a change, social forces can and will bring about 
a change. That change can be thoroughly wholesome in 
effect without being revolutionary in form. We have only 
to try to use our full productive strength, for the benefit of 
our whole population, to discover that the Promised Land 
ot security and peace for all who inhabit the planet together 
is widely diffused prosperity. 

It is a fallacy, which I hope we have left out of our 
reckoning forever, that if the economic and social machine 
creaks, we must replace it with a machine that an alien has 
contrived. There are always persons who think that the 
bright idea, to be acceptable, the cocktail lounge and the 
New Yorker Magazine apart must come from some Valley 
of Paradise in the Mountains of the Moon, from strange 
and far surroundings, where a magic formula has been dis- 
covered by which all human frailty has at last been circum- 
vented. Of sounder judgment were those who in 1620 drew 
together to make their way in a new land and worked at 
their problems “under their own discipline,” giving to 
America-to-be the principle of “the general good,” as the 
Mayflower company called it. By subsequent and varied 
experience we have found that discipline and resolution ap- 
plied to our problems, discussion and modification of prac- 
tices and common acceptance of the will of the majority can 
win, keep and guarantee the general good. I have chosen 
as my theme “Peace and Power Politics, 1941" because we 
as a nation have not agreed, up to February 24, 1941, on 
anything but power. Since we are using that power to gain 
victory for an idea, and since we shall be involved in the 
peace that follows victory, we should begin to think without 
delay about the problems of peace. On those problems we 
shall find the gravest and widest differences of opinion, be- 
cause the problems of peace, to a strong nation, are almost 
infinitely more difficult than the problems of war. There is 
no sign of peace anywhere; destruction will be stepped up 
in 1941; American dangers mount; American aims of the 
moment are stated in terms that correspond with British 
aims and needs, we have a widening gap between national 
income and national expense; and when twenty millions of 
soldiers and three times as many industrial workers face 
unemployment after the war we shall share both the loss 
and the anxiety of reconstruction. How will the war turn 
out and what alternative economic and social choices will 
the outcome bring? How shall we achieve hemisphere 
solidarity, which means hemisphere economic cooperation, on 


a wider scale? These and other great questions press insist 
ently for discussion in the schools as in every other social 
agency. In the examples and statements which I shall now 
give I aim at no comprehensive treatment of the present 
world situation. I aim only at clarification of a few leading 
problems. 


THE HUMANITARIAN PrincipLe Comes First 


The first principle of war by or defense of a democracy 
is humanitarian in nature. It is inconceivable that we should 
defend ourselves against an enemy or go out and fight an 
enemy merely to cripple him or block his path to peaceful 
improvement. It is equally true that we expect our own 
political and social lot to be bettered in the long run, how- 
ever difficult the immediate post-war years may be. In 
striking proof of this is the concern of national leaders for 
the welfare of the “common man” as soon as war begins. 
Lincoln declared the purposes of the Civil War to be “to 
maintain that form and substance of government whose lead- 
ing object is to elevate the condition of men,” to give every 
man a fair chance in the race of lite (First Inaugural, 1861). 
He intended to win for him what the late Warden Fisher 
once called the realities of the common people: ‘bread, coal 
clothing, meat, houses, and land.” 

In like vein, Prime Minister Churchill, in a talk to the 
boys of Harrow, on December 18, 1940, promised England 
that victory at the end of the war must be followed by the 
wider sharing of ‘advantages and privileges which hitherto 
have been enjoyed only by the few.” The men and youth of 
the nation, a few “by their skill and prowess,” and many by 
their work and endurance, had won the admiration of the 
whole world. Whatever Eton and Harrow were doing, ot 
had done and been, their students were but a small number 
among the total manhood of Britain, and it was the total 
manhood that he sought to benefit at the close of the war. 
His background was the willing and heroic sacrifices of 
resolute and disciplined men and women, many of whom had 
little to enjoy in days of peace. Like Lincoln, Churchill 
has began to think of the total sacrifice of war in terms of 
total benefit afterward. If privileged schooling continues in 
England, it can only be for the purpose of better serving the 
general good, the total welfare, in wider and more positive 
forms. 

So too, Wilson, late in 1918, spoke of the end of the 
World War not only as an opportunity to make a safer 
world but also as an opportunity to make a people's peace. 
Said he, “This must not be a peace of arrangements by 
politicians. If the people of the world are offered a peace 
of arrangements they will raise hell.’’ He knew that “people” 
abhor and hate war. He knew that great human sacrifices 
are justified and can be required only by great ends. When 
the poorest and the humblest are commanded to risk death 
in war, leaders must make very sure that the cause is deemed 
worthy, and that the rights and privileges of all will receive 
fair consideration afterward, lest those who live must in- 
securely and meanly bear the heaviest load. 


BritisH EXPERIENCI 


Forty years ago Sir Halford Mackinder wrote ‘Britain 
and the British Seas,” a striking analysis of British in- 
dustrial power, imperial organization, and possible military 
hazards in the future. He believed that British sea power, 
once lost, could not be regained. When the ultimate test 
came, he said, England would be thrown back upon her 
moral qualities as never before. We see his prophecy tragic 
ally come true today, and the lesson for us is all too plain in 
the mere possibility, never before realized by the American 
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people, that defeat for England, and its sequel, will mean 
that America must stand alone against powers that hate us 
for our political forms and ideas no less than our strength. 
Should that time come only the moral qualities of America, 
her ability to unite and stay united, her cbility to stand fast, 
will then underwrite her ultimate safety. We once criticised 
British imperialism: like the rest of the world, we may one 
day cry for its return. 

There is yet another lesson for us in British experience. 
It was Gladstone’s policy that England should have no joint 
interpreter on the continent of Europe. This policy gave 
England the title of arch-conspirator as she sought to main- 
tain a continual balance of power that would prevent con- 
tinental domination by a single nation or by an_ over- 
ambitious adventurer. It was therefore not easy for Britain 
to accept the League of Nations, and, in the light of earlier 
British policy, it is not surprising that British leadership 
wavered, and finally turned against League responsibility. 
There were of course other sources of dissatisfaction. By 
1939, however, England’s position had changed and she was 
bound to a “joint interpreter.” When Germany invaded 
Poland, the latter country called for British and French 
assistance under treaty commitments, and it had to be given. 
The lesson for us is that unilateral declarations of intention 
by a supposedly isolated America prove as risky as joint 
interpretation. Ambassador Kennedy does not agree with 
this conclusion. He says that we shall have no war if we 
will to stay out of war. It is as simple as that! In reality 
defense itself is war when fighting men attack. We alone 
cannot decide either the hour or the certainty of such attack. 
Other dangers apart, if we insist on our inalienable right to 
scold the rest of the world we may have to take on the rest 
of the world. 

The late Lord Tweedsmuir wrote, in “Pilgrim’s Way,” 
that the American critics’ expositions of England are often 
like sermons preached in a Home for Fallen Women—her 
defects are a discredit to her relations, she has let down her 
kin, she has suffered the old home to fall into disrepute. 
There are not lacking Englishmen who see what’s wrong 
with England. The late John Dove, editor of the Round 
Table, wrote of his England as a “land of coal and cotton 
and misery and fog.’ Warden Fisher of New College, 
Oxford, referred to the “violent contrasts of luxury and 
want” which England exhibited. England has suffered from 
yet another difficulty. At the close of this war, if victory 
is achieved, can England endure her own terms of peace? 
In the past England, whatever her imperial sins, has insisted 
on writing humanitarian terms into her contracts with sub- 
iect peoples under her flag. She has come to terms with her 
own conscience while keeping her economic system going at 
terrific cost and with increasing if not insurmountable difh- 
culties. ‘his is true of English domestic affairs as well as im- 
perial affairs. The annual cost of the social services in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales rose from 1901 to 1937 by 1200%, 
or from £36,000,000 to £455,000,000. Every pound of coal 
and yard of cloth must bear its share of this appalling load 
thus reducing British competitive power in the world market. 
Conscience and business are frequently hard to reconcile. 
Some Englishmen have steadily sought to bring about re- 
conciliation, thus incurring risks to world power whose full 
gravity we cannot yet foresee. 

FRENCH EXPERIENCE 

In the title of his book, “The Grandeur and Misery of 

Victory,” written after the Allied victory of 1918, Clemen- 


ceau used two words that aptly describe military victory 
today—grandeur and misery. The elation of victory in 1918 


had no economic underpinning. Neither reparations nor 
colonial mandates, nor freedom of the seas, nor reduced 
armaments could offset the miseries of dissension, property 
destruction, social disintegration, fear, and uncertainty — 
wolves that the war had fed and turned loose. European 
life grew small and mean. Autarchy afflicted individuals as 
well as nations and institutions. Europe, a house of narrow 
rooms, became increasingly unstable; selfishness and venality 
in men of high political station became common. 

In France, by 1939, war had become a theory—a fight 
from a safe place. “Too many Frenchmen forgot that war 
is out in front, not down behind a wall. So long as the 
crops are not trampled, says Olivier in “Jean-Christophe,” 
the political parties may break each other’s heads as much as 
they like. He adds: the soil of the peasant is his love: war 
is something that leaders should keep away from the people; 
each man is content to shut himself up in his own house. 
The indictment of our French author (Rolland) continues. 
French individualism had grown stronger century by cen- 
tury. Science with its special language was wrapped around 
in our time with a triple veil which only the initiate could 
draw: it lived in the depths of its sanctuary. Art, hermetic- 
ally sealed, despised “the people.” Writers were intent upon 
keeping the purity of the inner flame rather than communi- 
cating its warmth to others. They desired more to affirm 
their ideas and express their intellectual egoism and less to 
have their ideas prevail, ideas “corrupted by a sham élite.” 
Success was controlled by “an impudent minority.” The 
saving virtue of communal enterprise, self-denial, was want- 
ing as men split into absurdly small self-satisfied groups each 
one claiming all the virtues. Everyone knew what was right 
but no two plans agreed. “Crazy individualism,” Rolland 
called it in 1910, the phrase was apposite in 1940 when 
defeat came like a lightning flash and revealed the manifold 
weaknesses of France. It is significant that today there are 
living in France, as examples of extreme individualism, 1,000 
ex-ministers of state. 

Such individualism has no vitality, no nationally creative 
or associative power. Liberty is not conceived as the basis 
for broadened intercourse but as an opportunity to be more 
individualistic than ever, as a reaction against the political 
and social tyranny of public opinion, the state, esoteric groups, 
schools, coteries. This is an indictment of an earlier France. 
Clearly the World-War, which later on brought France 
together, had but transient effects. The historic qualities of 
separatism became intensified by the straitened life of the 
post-war period. 

There are other qualities that may redeem France. When 
the great disaster of June, 1940, was realised, people and 
leaders said, “Perhaps another Joan of Arc will come.” This 
was not an appeal to miracles. It was an instinctive return 
to the heroic mood of earlier achievement. If Frenchmen of 
spirit and intelligence outlast their present woes, they may 
be able to raise France again. What we here wish to em- 
phasize is that these woes and these possibilities are inter- 
twined with peace-making and vastly multiply its difficulties 
and its dangers. 


THE SERVITUDES OF FREEDOM 


I have spoken of England and France in some detail be- 
cause these are the “democracies” with which our sympathies 
run. Will their political and social problems and qualities 
not make peace harder than ever? No nation lacking dis- 
cipline in its own aftairs, no rampant individualism will fit 
a country to mind another country’s affairs. If we join 
Britain and eventually a renewed France what shall our 
common victory bring them? It will bring them nothing 
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if we also do not share the responsibilities. If we wish to 
share the grandeurs we must be prepared for the miseries 
of victory. The responsibilities are far-reaching. We once 
walked out of the council chamber and left Europe to ar- 
range its affairs as best tt could. We called our action a 
return to “normalcy.’”” Now we know that a normal state 
of affairs is nation trading with nation, system adjusted to 
system, our right weighed against another’s right, the weak 
kept free lest a monster in command of Herrenvolk come 
and feed upon them. We must make it clear, if we have 
the power, that all share the planet; none may monopolise it. 

We have suddenly discovered that freedom has its own 
servitudes and no man may escape them and have freedom. 
In one of Pearl Buck’s stories a Chinese reflects deeply upon 
his once-prized freedom. In a certain spiritual isolation, in 
a kind of blind attachment to his local village and the affairs 
of his family, as in his contemplations, he thought he had 
been enjoying freedom. Now he saw that what he had 
called freedom was in truth slavery. For he was a slave to 
destructive floods that his wre tiered had allowed to hap- 
pen for want of sufficient dykes; he was a slave to famine 
for no one among the so-called free men had taken the 
trouble to prevent it; he was a slave to war for the work of 
the soldier was disciplined work with individualism sunk 1 
common obedience to achieve a common end. He reflected 
long upon an appropriate interpretation or definition of free- 
dom. At last he saw how imperfectly he had understood it. 
In sum, a moment had come when freedom and security 
seemed to be nearly the same thing. 


FATALISM vs. HUMAN WILL 


There are two opposing philosophies fighting for public 
acceptance today as we view “ startling triumphs of power 
politics during the past year and the dangers they present for 
ourselves. One of philosophies is fa talistic — things 
happen because ‘‘time’s wise threads so weave.” “he second 
leaves scope for human directive power in the belief that 
what all men dream some men will do. The first looks upon 
“fate” as all mystery. The second appraises human resources 
of skill, aptitude, initiative, and courage, and 
claims at least a small sector of human destiny for human 
control. The first sits back, content to let the Immanent Will 
work its way. The second believes with F. S. Oliver that 
“in the greater affairs of life the mind must fling itself 
forward beyond its data,” in confidence and faith. Posses- 
sion of this instinct or lack of it is the chief difference, 
Oliver, between great and small men—the simple may have 
it, never the intellectually arrogant. 

Oliver concludes: ‘“‘He who has power to sway the hearts 
of men has power over great events.” France became a 
nation of egotists who exalted self-esteem and refused alle- 
giance to leaders themselves moved by no great social con- 
victions. Britain rose above her mistakes of the past and 
responded to one who flung himself forward beyond his data 
and by sheer will power and matchless heart-moving appeals 
of profound sincerity gained power over the great events ot 
his time. Just as Woodrow Wilson once spoke to the entire 
world, and for a time held destiny in his hands, so Winston 
Churchill now speaks to the world. He is worth as much 
as the whole British navy, for like that navy he exercises 
power over the fate of his people. His logic and his voice 
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resolution, 
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cut across ill chance and “troubles horning up ahead” and 
draw all free men within the circle of his resolution. 
We believe that still another and more powerful force 


can be made to back our faith and inspire the settlement 
that must follow war. That is the force of reason applied 
to the search for fair conditions of planetary living. Faith 
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THe War Upon Our INTERNAL PROBLEMS 
In the days to come we shall need the second of our two 
philosophies in growing measure. As danger mounts, costs 


will mount. If we enter the war, all glory will be wrung 
out of it as we contemplate the irretrievable losses. If that 
moment should come the first object will be victory. But 
hard on the heels of victory will come another war—the war 


upon our internal problems. Victory at arms, said Clemen 
ceau, may be the beginning of a defeat in 
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ought to fight together, we must prosper together. 
We shall do neither if we have no clear view of victory 
when = comes. 

Peace reaches out in two directions. First, it reaches out 
in the dir rection of our neighbors for whom we have an in 
escapable responsibility whether they are our friends whom 
we favor or our enemies who have been beaten. And we 
should now resolve that neither friend nor foe should be 
given power, after victory, to defile or betray the sac: 

‘Lhe second effect of peace should be felt by all of « vn 
people who responded to the call for sacrifice. In the hour 
of victory their problems will rise again before us, the ar nt 
problems of food, clothing, land, security. “To these “identical 
old questions,” to use Lincoln's phrase, we must ir 
best imagination, courage, and resource, for they re ent 
the ultimate conflict and the ultimate \ Ory Of Our d 
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sources are much greater, our statistical and community 
organizations much further advanced. If defense is to every- 
one’s interest, the defen ‘»rs are everyone's responsibility. 

3. The more armaments we have the poorer we are. Arm, 
arm, arm! But in so doing remember that, unless we are 
vigilant, the cost will be taken out of the standard of living 
inequitably. The more we spend now the more surely we 
must settle post-war problems by controlled production and 
consumption. The alternative is an unbearably low standard 
of living and an impoverished cultural life. 

4. Natural wealth is for “the general good.’ No man 
made the soils or the petroleum deposits. “Thorough-going 
control of the national unearned wealth is imperative. The 
simple realities of the common people are ‘“‘bread, coal, cloth- 
ing, meat, houses, and land.”” These have to be supplied by 
“natural resources,” developed by skill and for agreed social 
purposes, in 1941 as in 1620. 

5. If we have not improved the people of the United States 
we have not improved the United States. Life is dynamic 
and attempts to realise possibilities put in its way by expand- 
ing science. We should apply the beneficences we discover. 
National health, for example, is national strength. 

6. Culture is a state of mind as well as a collection of 
objects. It is fostered by fair adjustments of social rights 
and duties while giving talented persons a chance to exercise 
their talents. Culture is created by the few but it is paid 
for by the many and the many should by training possess it. 
Laws become culture when every man thinks of himself as 
“the author of the law which he obeys.” If there is ever to 
be a new holiday, make it the day after election when we 
accept the decision of the majority and agree to go forward 
peaceably under the law. Short of waste, taxes are culture, 
for with them we buy a measure of security and civilisation. 

7. Democracy imposes upon the individual the duty of 
discipline. It demands that each man identify his special 
responsibility and discharge it. Our devotion to our own 
kind of democracy gives us no warrant for defining another 
people’s democracy. There is no known democracy fit for 
those who do not want it or are too egotistical, withdrawn, 
and selfish to defend it. Democracy is individual good sub- 
ordinated to the general good; it is equal opportunity but 
not equal achievement and therefore not equal reward. 

8. Keep our foreign policy abreast of our striking power, 
not beyond it. A bold attitude is admirable but a bombastic 
one is ludicrous and dangerous. 

9. Force is our first instrument of defense. As the example 
of Britain demonstrates, when the crucial moment of defense 
comes we must engage our ships, not merely admire their 
fire power. Our attention should be on movable fighting 
ships, not upon a stationary Pearl Harbor or an immovable 
Panama Canal. A two-ocean navy means a five-fleet navy 
each assigned to a definite area of patroi in (1) Alaska; (2) 
Hawai; (3) Panama Canal, with a sector in the Pacific 
and a sector in the inner Carribean; (4+) West Indies, or 
outer Caribbean; (5) Atlantic coast, including advanced air 
and fleet bases. 

10. There is as yet no least proof of final German victory. 
An over-extended conquest is inherently weak. As long as, 
and to the extent that, we vigorously support the foes of 
Germany we give ourselves time to arm (an industrial job) 
and to train (an army job). Ultimate negotiation with 
Germany will be effective in proportion to our naval, mili- 
tary, and air strength, both realised and potential. ‘Those 


who wish to withdraw aid to Britain because they believe 
that her defeat will mean the end of the military war forget 
that the peace negotiations to follow will be the opening of 
war. Either victory or defeat for Britain means 
that there will be thrust upon us the chief responsibility for 
If we shirk that 
the frontiers of the implacable enemies of our 
way of life and our political system will be inside our ring 


an economl 


participation in an after-war world order. 
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responsibility 


of island defenses not outside it. 

11. The schools have an indispensable part to play while 
these events run their course: 

(a) To do their professional teaching and training t] 
oughly and well, remembering that a large measure of 
the stability of America is due to the equality and univer- 
sality of our schools, the opportunities they open up, and 
the hope they afford. 

(b) To help maintain the unity and morale of the 
country by teaching what America is, looks like, and can 
be all the way from soil to spirit and “from sea to shining 
sea,’ —what it can be if we but keep and develop the 
democratic principle as opposed to dictatorship. 

(c) To broaden the education of students so as t 
clude a knowledge of current life-and-death problems. 

(d) To experiment with and revise curricula in order 
that students will be prepared for participation in an eco- 
nomic order that must apparently suffer further wide and 
deep changes, and for new community organisations that 
will be necessary to keep soldiers, industrial workers, 
farmers, and others, in fair collaboration. This country 
is too diverse to be governed wholly by rules made in 
Washington, indispensable as it is in our tightly organised 
economic life to have large areas of the common good 
determined by federal representatives. 

12. Schools are a part of soctety and have the right and the 
obligation to criticise and analyse current concepts of Amert- 
can purpose and duty. They should go deeper and be more 
stable than the prevailing sentiments and enthusiasms of the 
public. They teach the sons and daughters of the folk who 
produce with their hands in shop and field, as well as those 
who employ chiefly their heads as in a profession. They 
reach all kinds and conditions of people. They do not need 
to assume responsibility for the form of our social system 
(a creative process) to be useful critics of it (an understand- 
ing process). 

It has been said that a lecture is ‘a monologue shouted in 
the presence of a few hundred unknown, silent people, a 
ready-made garment warranted to fit all sizes, though it 
actually fits no one.” Of what theme could this be said more 
truly than that of peace and power politics in 1941? Unity 
we can have and shall have for total de In whateve: 
guise victory appears, its coming means that unity will surely 
disappear and the walls of faith will unless 
we have well seized the truth that intellectually 
harder than war, that what Lincoln called the “identical 
old questions” will surely confront us again when the war 
is over, however it end, and whether or not we are 
into it. Unfortunately, 
glamour, no bannered army. Peace has 
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“I regard it as particularly important that VITAL SPEECHES should be in all our public libraries, as well as in 
the reading rooms of colleges and high schools. Through these mediums it would reach tens of thousands of intelligent 
young people who would gain from it an information and an outlook which it would take many years to get in any other 


way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President Columbia University. 
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